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THE VINDICIAE CONTRA TYRANNOS 


A CHAPTER IN THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 
IN FRANCE 


KATHLEEN W. MacArTHUR 
Hollins College, Virginia 


One of the most significant documents in the literature of 
the Continental Reformation is that bearing the title The De- 
fense of Liberty Against Tyrants. Its significance rests upon 
a basis of historical importance far exceeding that of its in- 
clusion in the body of Huguenot writings which illumines the 
religious life of sixteenth and seventeenth century France. It 
is important because, as Mr. Harold Laski indicates, it is “a 
brilliant summary of ideas already adumbrated by the Huguenot 
party,’ and it “surpassed all other essays of the time in the 
vigor and lucidity with which it restates these ideas.’ It is 
a work which is regarded as embodying the best Huguenot 
thinking, and it records a memorable protest against tyranny 
that has renewed poignancy at every crisis in the age-long 
struggle for human freedom. It asked, and in its own fashion 
answered, questions having wide political significance because 
of the inextricable union of political with religious problems 
of the time. 


The document had widespread influence, not only in 
France, but in the literature of freedom in seventeenth century 
England, and in early American thought.” Beginning with the 
first Latin text in 1579 it has had many translations into French, 
several into English, and editions and reprints in considerable 
number, a record which bears witness to the favor with which 
its ideas were everywhere received. 
1 See Laski’s Introduction in his reprint of Languet, A Defense of Liberty 
Against Tyrants (London, 1924). (This is reprinted from the translation 
published in London by Robert Baldwin in 1689.) 

2 The literary history of this document is a remarkable one and bears convine- 
ing witness to the importance attached to it in its own time and at frequent 
intervals in subsequent history. Supplementing the usual encyclopaedia articles, 


an excellent discussion of this subject is found in Laski’s valuable Introduction 
and in the Collected Papers of Herbert D. Foster. 
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Published along with other notable documents of the 
period, it has appeared in frequent political crises in England, 
and the works of Mornay (who was at least associated in its 
authorship) were widely published and much quoted. Foster 
(Collected Papers) notes that Mornay’s works were found in 
the colonial libraries of Brewster, Harvard, Princeton, and 
Dartmouth; that they were quoted with approval in the Petition 
sent to Elizabeth in 1593 by Thomas Hooker of Connecticut ; 
by Milton, in his Second Defense of the People of England, 
and in Thomas Hollis’ annotations on Milton’s Erkonoklastes. 
John Adams, in the Defense of the Constitution of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, names the Vindiciae along with 
other “valuable productions” from famous political pens.° 


The inescapable political emphasis of the Reformation is 
brought out very clearly in Laski’s Introduction’ which out- 
lines the inevitable development from Luther’s idea of a re- 
formed papacy to the political doctrine of popular sovereignty. 
Luther, according to Mr. Laski, did not deny at the outset 
the divine character of the Church, but in the logic of events 
he was compelled to make his appeal to the no less divine 
character of princely rule, and the necessary deduction from 
that was the right of the ruler to control the religion of his 
subjects. At this point is observed the germ of the rising 
political doctrine of popular sovereignty, for the principle of 
“divine right” once started on its journey, was never again to 
find a resting place short of the sovereign people of a political 
democracy. Thus, in the opinion of Mr. Laski, Luther, while 
not perhaps the author of new political dogmas, was in a real 
sense their “efficient cause,” and the Continental Reformation 
may therefore be considered the starting-point of democratic 
ideas. 


It has long since been very clear that no simple general 
“cause’’ can be assigned to the origin of political democracy, 
any more than to the Reformation itself. Certainly the new 
humanism which accompanied the Renaissance, and the growth 
of nationalism in state politics, were contributing factors in 
the general chaos in which all political and religious systems 


3 Herbert D. Foster, Collected Papers (privately printed, 1929). 
4 Languet, A Defense, 2. 
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were being dissolved, and the compulsion to enunciate new 
theories of government grew as much out of the political cir- 
cumstances of the time as from the new spirit stirring in 
religion. 


The need to re-study the terms of religious, and therefore 
of political, obedience, led inevitably to the major theme of the 
Reformers—the ultimate authority and sovereignty of God. 
It led to what was to become, for a long time and in many 
lands, the victorious battle-cry of the Calvinist followers of 
the Reformers, “In the sovereignty of God and the Word of 
God we will hazard our lives.” It was to be many a year be- 
fore critical analysis of the terms of that formula, both as to 
the meaning of “sovereignty” and of “God,” would weaken 
alike the political and religious assumptions upon which the 
structure of faith rested. 


The struggle against monarchical absolutism in France, 
from the later Middle Ages to the seventeenth century, is well 
enough known, as also is the story of the parallel struggle for 
religious toleration. After the Pragmatic Sanction (1438), the 
Gallican principle being pretty well established and papal super- 
vision consequently considerably weakened, the issues, both 
political and religious, were symbolized by the line, ever more 
clearly drawn, between the opposing powers of incipient absolu- 
tism in the monarchy, and the germs of representative govern- 
ment. It was this condition which seemed destined to determine 
the direction and the nature of the Reform movement in France. 


A powerful ally of religious freedom in France was the 
growth of the humanistic spirit in the sixteenth century, dis- 
tilled from the Renaissance influence so strong during the reign 
of Francis I. This spirit was critical alike of ecclesiastical 
abuses and of clerical prerogatives, as is evidenced in the at- 
titudes of the humanistic forerunners of the Huguenots—the 
Reformers of Meaux. The personnel of this group, includ- 
ing as it did famous scholars, members of the royal family, 
and highly placed churchmen, was moved rather by cultural 
and pietistic than by doctrinal interests, so that, in its earliest 
form, the French Reformation exhibited a political and social 
pattern ot thought due to the rank of the members of the 
group of Meaux as well as to their primary interests. 
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What gave it ever stronger political bent as the movement 
developed was that Francis was obliged to overcome his fear 
of heretical infection from German Lutheranism in order to 
secure Lutheran Germany as a necessary diplomatic ally against 
the Hapsburgs. Thus the Protestant Reformation in France 
followed a devious course due to intermittent persecution at 
home and political alliance with Protestant princes abroad; until, 
by 1559 (the year of the death of Henry I1), Protestantism 
may be regarded as established in France, albeit in subdued 
fashion and often in secret communities. The Huguenot party, 
made fanatical in faith and ardent in action under the stress 
of suppression and persecution, was by this time allied with 
the Bourbon princes, and its members, while sacrificing a good 
deal of their spiritual clarity and vigor, were gaining con- 
fidence and strength through the powerful political support of 
the Bourbon nobility. 

After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes it must have 
seemed a somewhat dubious bargain for a religious group to 
fight the battles of a political faction in exchange for the 
dubious and shadowy promise of religious freedom. But if 
the Huguenot party suffered political defeat and the decline 
of practical religious vigor, nevertheless the literature pro- 
duced by its leaders continued to have widespread power and 
influence. This literary deposit was destined to be the carrier 
to distant lands and times, as well as in its native France, of 
the seeds of political democracy and of religious freedom. 

The literature of the Huguenot party draws its greatest 
vitality perhaps, as indeed did the movement itself, from Calvin- 
ism. The influence of the Jistitutes’ is so plainly seen as to 
make special references unnecessary. Especially is this true 
of the familiar theme ‘‘the sovereignty of God,” and of its 
corollary, reverence for earthly rulers since their power comes 
from God and is therefore divinely bestowed. The absolute 
character of God's sovereignty limits all earthly princes; ‘the 
authority of God, the sovereign Prince, must always remain 
entire and unimpaired.’ 

Nowhere in the Jnstitutes nor in the Tracts can I find any 
positive evidence that Calvin entertained ideas of democracy 


5 Calvin, The Institutes of the Christian Religion. Tr. Beveridge. (Ed. 
of 1559. Edinburgh, 1846). 
6 Calvin, Tracts, IT, 135, ‘‘Brief Form of a Confession of Faith.’’ 
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that would be recognized today, even amid the amorphous ideas 
of democracy now existing, and yet, as Troeltsch has, I think, 
conclusively shown, there is “ a certain democratic constitu- 
tional tendency which the Genevan experiment produced.” It 
is on this basis of actual practice, rather than of reasoned theory, 
that democratic tendencies can be deduced from Calvinism. The 
policy of the Consistory, and the great significance of the ser- 
mon, suggest the final basis of appeal to a reasonably convinced 
and therefore an obedient populace. 


The importance of this lies in the fact that not only did 
the French Reformers adopt the Genevan plan for their church 
organization but, as Foster in his exceedingly interesting 
treatment of this theme points out, the Huguenots themselves, 
many of them through direct contact with the Genevan polity, 
“were bred on its strong political theories as well as on the 
strong meat of its theology.’® 


The precision of Calvinistic theology and polity replaced 
the various stages of humanistic and pietistic development in 
French reform, largely through the intense activity, the dis- 
ciplined thinking, and the able writing of the Huguenot leaders, 
and their powerful synodical organization disseminated their 
Calvinistic teaching. Short-lived and ill-fated as it was, the 
Edict of Nantes had yet done notable service in the cause of 
religious freedom by its departure from traditional principles. 
In the Europe of the sixteenth century “every sovereign was 
free to choose and maintain one religion, and one only, for his 
subjects ... The Edict of Nantes proceeds on another prin- 
ciple, that of toleration. It adopts the line of Chancellor 
Hopital and the Politiques, and established freedom for two 
religions to exist and worship side by side.’ 


This principle of toleration was of course far from being 
identical with religious freedom as such, but the possibility and 
feasibility of two religious systems existing peaceably side by 
side was a decided gain for Protestant reform. This principle 
seems simple enough, viewed from our contemporary vantage- 
ground, but it was, in part, from want of such an apparently 


7 E. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (London and 
New York, 1931), 628 f. 

8 Foster, Papers, 77 f. 

9 B. J. Kidd, The Counter-Reformation (London, 1933), 210 ff. 
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simple solution that Francis I had suffered so much conflict 
and pursued such divided policies in the early days of the 
French Reformation. Even the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, following the long-drawn misery of the Wars of 
Religion, depriving the Protestants of their hard-won civil and 
religious liberties, and opening the way to their final defeat 
and the recreation of Catholic France—even this could not 
remove from the minds of Frenchmen the principle of religious 
toleration which they had come to know and, increasingly, to 
desire. 

It would be incautious to seek to establish causal connection 
between the quest for religious freedom and the growth of 
the democratic doctrine of popular sovereignty. Yet the par- 
allelism in history, at any rate in the history of the French 
Reformation, is so close as to suggest rather obvious relation. 
To be sure, this doctrine is probably only indirect and derivative 
in Calvin’s teaching. The /nstitutes reiterate the duty of sub- 
mission to the duly constituted powers as vice-gerents of God. 
Yet in the very fact of their intense and urgent insistence 
upon the sovereignty of God, the Jnstitutes perhaps unconscious- 
iy present a powerful plea for the right of the people to revolt 
against political absolutism. Calvin’s objection to monarchy 
was based upon his fear of its tendency to tyranny; to aristo- 
cracy, on its tendency to factionalism; to democracy, on the 
danger of sedition.” His own government of Geneva demon- 
strates his distrust of any one of these forms of government 
carried out to its full implications; he seems to have effected a 
compromise in aristocracy limited by democratic checks." 
“The paradox of Calvin’s career is that he, the arch-inspirer 
of modern democracies . . . was chiefly responsible for chang- 
ing the democratic constitution of Geneva into a_ virtually 
aristocratic one.” 

In the effort to find a final repository for God’s sovereignty 
on earth, Calvin’s own thinking was found, in the logical se- 
quence, to point toward the sovereignty of the people, and in 
practice the Genevan polity was so directed. To the develop- 


10 A. M. Hunter, The Teaching of Calvin (Glasgow, 1920), 251. 

11 Cf. B. J. Kidd, Documents of the Continental Reformation (Oxford, 1911), 
659 f. 

12 No doubt a theocracy was intended, but this is not a practical form of 
government, since the sovereignty of God must be administered by human 
agents. 





| 
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ment of this doctrine of popular sovereignty, not only the 
Huguenots but all branches of political and religious thought 
contributed. The newly instituted order of the Jesuits, 
basing their arguments upon reason and Scripture, gave 
powerful support to the principles adumbrated in Calvin- 
ism,” and more clearly enunciated in English and Scottish 
Presbyterianism, in the Puritans of the Stuart period, in Crom- 
well’s disciplined and powerful armies, and in the teaching of 
John Knox. The Politiques, the party of moderation, under 
the leadership of l’Hopital, made a plea for religious toleration 
on the ground of practical politics and social expediency, the 
total effect of which was to emphasize popular sovereignty, 
although on practical grounds rather than on abstract doctrines. 
Catholic and Protestant, extremist and moderate alike, directly 
or indirectly supported the theory. 


But it was Calvin’s loyal disciple, Beza, who, deeply shocked 
by the massacre of St. Bartholomew and by the irreligious 
character of the prevailing French government, boldly discard- 
ed the theory of the duty of the subject to be obedient, and 
urged the sovereignty of the people as the ultimate court of 
appeal. The people, acting through the courts, must demand 
of rulers that they be responsible and just.” 


It will be seen, then, that approached from either view- 
point the political right to rebel against a godless or tyrannical 
ruler, or the religious right to believe and worship in freedom 
—~in the end the quest led to the doctrine of popular sovereignty. 


And this indeed was the recurrent theme of the literature 
of the Monarchomachi, the opponents of monarchy, whether of 
Beza or Hotman, Estienne or Gentillet, or as Troeltsch puts 
it, “men like Duplessis-Mornay, the author of the Vindiciae 
Contra Tyrannos, an energetic supporter of the Centre Party, 
in Calvinistic theology, diplomacy, and Church organization.” 


For the salient characteristic of all this literature, rep- 


13 E. g., Juan de Mariana in De Rege et Regis Institutione (1599) where the 
argument for popular sovereignty is carried much farther than in Protestant 
writing, with a view to limiting the state to human authority. 

14 See J. J. C. Hearnshaw, The Development of Political Ideas (London, 1927), 
47f. 

15 Theodore Beza, in his tract De Jure Magistratum. 

16 Troeltsch, The Social Teaching, 629 f. 
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resenting not only the Huguenots but all shades of opposition 
to absolute monarchy, was that it echoed and re-echoed the 
powerful ideas of the sovereignty of the people, the social con- 
tract, the right to revolt, the legal obligation of rulers, and 
religious tolerance. Laski has made it clear that the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty is not new and that it appears very 
‘arly in Catholic literature from Gregory VII to Marsiglio of 
Padua. But, he adds, “In the French wars, however, it became 
not merely a dogma, but a dogma supported by battalions.” 

The sufferings of the Huguenots, and particularly the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572) precipitated the crystal- 
lizing of thought into action in accordance with this dogma. 
In the words of Duplessis-Mornay, the massacre ‘destroyed 
the mutual faith of prince and subjects, and so uprooted the 
foundations of the state that it made necessary the abandon- 
ment of the fiction that the powers that be are not a fit subject 
for discussion.” 

The lindiciae, then, has as its immediate and exciting 
cause the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and as general theme, 
the crystallization of Huguenot thought in terms of theory 
of government and freedom of religion. It presents a com- 
prehensive view of the political and religious aspects of the 
struggle from the standpoint of the most gifted and loyal of 
the Huguenot leaders.” 


Authorship of this valuable Huguenot writing is hedged 
about with controversy.” There appears to be fairly conclusive 
evidence, however, that Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay had a very 
large share in the writing of it as he undoubtedly had in the 
dissemination and defense of the views it proclaims. If he 
published Languet’s work, it at any rate represented his own 
thinking most convincingly, but there is every reason to sup- 
pose it his own work for the greater part. Typical as it is 


17 Languet, A Defense, 13. 

18 Charlotte Arbaleste de Mornay, A Huquenot Family in the XVI Century 

(Memoires) (London and New York, 1824), IJ, 70. 

Bodin’s Republique and Hotman’s Franco-Gallia throw into clear relief the 

contrasting theories. A valuable study is B. Reynolds, Proponents of Limited 

Monarchy in Sixteenth Century France (New York, 1931). 

20 For discussion of the problem of authorship see especially the following: 
Laski’s Introduction to the English translation; Boyle’s article in the Die- 
tionnaire Critique; Mme. de Mornay’s comments in the Memoires; Raoul Patry’s 
opinion in his 1933 biography; Dr. J. T. MeNeill’s article ‘*The Admirable 
Du Plessis-Mornay,’’ in Journal of Religion (XIII, July, 1933). 


is 


— 
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of numerous such documents published at the time, it is difficult 
to be certain on the point of authorship. Patry” in his discus- 
sion asks, “Pourquoi Languct ne publis-t-il pas lut-meme son 
traite sur les tyrans? Est-ce tinidite? — Est-ce reserve imposee 
par sa qualtie dagent diplomatique?” There is no final answer 
to this question, becatise it was common for men in public office 
in time of danger to hide their authorship under pseudonyms 
or publish under less perilous auspices.” 


If we accept the joint authorship of Languet and Mornay 
(following Patry et al.), it is plain that the Vindiciae expresses 
the views of the ablest, most influential, and most active among 
the Huguenot leaders. Hubert Languet (1518-1581) was a 
Burgundian, a classical scholar, widely travelled and deeply 
read, a man of great diplomatic skill which he employed in 
the service of the Elector of Saxony and on behalf of the 
Protestant cause. His long residence in the Netherlands and 
ils visits to England gave him intimate knowledge of Protestant 
courts and princes. His correspondence reveals his great 
friendship with Sir Philip Sidney, and there is no doubt that 
he wrote many of the Huguenot pamphlets which appeared dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay (1549- 
1623) was born in Normandy in a family which had Protestant 
leanings, and which upon the death of Philip’s father formally 
adopted the Protestant faith. Following studies at Heidelberg 
and Padua, he joined Condé in 1567 at the outbreak of the 
second phase of the Wars of Religion. In 1571 he began his 
career as a Huguenot pamphleteer with the Dissertation sur 
l'eglise visible, entering soon thereafter on diplomatic service 
under Admiral Coligny. Like Languet, and probably by his 
aid, he escaped the massacre of 1572, taking refuge in England. 
Through the aid of Walsingham, then Secretary of State, both 
men were given employment in diplomatic missions between 
Holland and England. Again like Languet, Mornay was a 
friend of Sidney. Entering the service of Henry of Navarre 
in 1573, Mornay remained with him until Henry on_ be- 
coming king as a matter of political expediency adopted 
the Catholic faith. Mornay then gradually withdrew from 


21 Raoul Patry, Philippe Du Plessis-Mornay (Paris, 1933). 

22 Foster (Collected Works, 91) refers to Hotman’s Franco-Gallia which he says 
follows Calvin very closely, but ‘‘sinee referenee to Calvin was dangerous in 
France, Plato is given as the author of the sentiment.’’ 
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the court and applied himself to his writings in aid of the 
Huguenot cause. 

Mornay seems to have been more moderate in his views 
and less violent in reaction to persecution than many of his 
co-religionists, but that he shared the growing Huguenot tend- 
ency toward revolution as a doctrine is clear in the Vindiciae, 
where, however, the stress is upon constitutional and legal 
revolution. Along with the leading Calvinist Reformers, 
Mornay ‘‘developed and expanded the slender right of rebellion 
recognized in the Justitutes until it became the keynote of their 
political philosophy.’’** 

In the Dedication, the author of the Vindiciae appeals to 
the Emperor on the basis of the obligation of the Prince to 
obey the laws. This sets the general argument. In answer 
to the four problems which it propounds the author’s conclu- 
sions are: First, that the commands of God must be obeyed 
rather than the orders of an earthly prince. This should re- 
quire no argument, the author says, but for the arrogance of 
some princes and the weakness and fears of many subjects. 
Princes tend to exceed their bounds, and seek to usurp the 
sovereignty of God himself. ‘Holding the earth not great 
enough for their ambition, they will climb and conquer heaven 
itself.” If it comes to a choice between God and the ruler, 
men are bound to obey God even though they must oppose the 
ruler. 

Second, that it is lawful to resist a ruler who encroaches 
upon the freedom and welfare of the church and religion, but 
it is not the whole people, but only the magistrates who are 
to decide when such resistance is necessary. The covenant 
relation of God with his people demands their freedom to 
serve Him, and to refuse to follow an ungodly ruler.“ 
it is shameful to lay this imputation upon the Almighty, that 
He should contract with those who had no power to perform 
the conditions covenanted.” But “when we speak of the 
people we understand only those who hold their authority 
from the people, to wit, the magistrates . . . whom the 
people have established to restrain the encroachments of 
sovereignty, and to represent the whole body of the people.” 
Here the author attempts to meet the objections of those 


23 Hearnshaw, Political Ideas, 47. 
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who hold that it is not lawful to take up arms for religion. 
With arguments drawn from Bible and church, history, theol- 
ogy, reason, and duty, he demonstrates the right and duty of 
Christians to defend the faith with the sword. “Is there 
any greater tyranny than that which is exercised over the 
soul? Can there be imagined a war more commendable than 
that which suppresses such a tyranny? . . . Those who die in 
so holy a war are no less the martyrs of Jesus Christ than 
their brethren who were put to death for religion.” 


Third, the author asserts that princes are instituted of God, 
but owe their power to the people, and exist to bear the main 
urdens of the commonwealth. They hold their kingdoms in 
trust, in fiduciary relation to God and the people. This contract 
relationship makes them accountable to popular representatives, 
who, for the protection of the people, are bound to destroy 
tyranny. It is lawful to resist an oppressor but the resistance 
must be lawfully carried out. “The whole body of the people 
is above the king.” “The king is not above the law... in 
all kingdoms, well established, the king receives the laws from 
his people, and whatsoever either by force or fraud he does in 
prejudice of them, must always be reputed unjust.” Kings 
are not proprietors of their kingdoms, but only administrators, 
and must therefore observe the just laws of their royal patri- 
mony. “According to the saying of Saint Augustine, “Those 
kingdoms where justice hath no place, are but a rhapsody of 
free-booters.’ ”’ 


The right to take up arms against a tyrant is justified by 
the law of nature, the law of nations, and the civil laws of 
human society. Nevertheless, “if people are unable to secure 
relief from tyranny, yet they must not take up arms unless 
called to do so by the magistrates, but rest quiet, and hope 
for better things.” It is not the right of an individual to offer 
resistance to the ruler, because the ruler is not established by 
individuals but by the whole body of people. Therefore only the 
iawful representatives of the people may determine when 
to order resistance. 

Fourth, both justice and charity require that a prince come 
to the aid of oppressed citizens of other countries whose po- 
litical or religious freedom is menaced by tyranny. It is pos- 
sible that rulers, in the hope of advancing their own ends, will 
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embrace the part of the afflicted and proclaim the lawfulness 
of it, but the hope of gain may be the only aim of their purposes. 
Many illustrations are drawn from history to support this fear, 
Not ambition and avarice, but justice and integrity are to gov- 
ern participation in the affairs of other nations. Regarding de- 
fense of religious freedom in other lands, this Protestant docu- 
ment declares that there is only one Church, and its members 
are so united that if the least of them is offended or wronged 
they all participate in the harm and sorrow. The Church is in 
charge of all Christian princes in general and of every one in 
particular. All Christian rulers are bound to maintain and 
defend the universal Church. 

“Those who do not assist believers who suffer for religion 
are more guilty of murder than any other, because they might 
deliver from danger an infinite number of people, who for want 
of timely succour, suffer death and torments under the hands 
of their persecutors. . . . Greek, Roman, Egyptian, all 
counted as equally guilty with the oppressor or murderer, the 
neighbor who would not come to the aid of the suffering. 
Read the directions of the heathen philosophers and politicians 
who have written more divinely herein, than many Christians 
in these days.” 

Piety, therefore, commands that the law and the Church 
of God be maintained. Justice requires that tyrants and 
destroyers of the commonwealth be compelled to reason. Charity 
challenges the right of relieving and restoring the oppressed. 
“Those who make no account of these things, do as much as 
in them lies to drive piety, justice, and charity out of this world, 
that they may never more be heard of.” 

The above brief analysis makes abundantly clear the vital 
importance of the idea of the sovereign people to the Huguenot 
writers. Mr. Laski, in his Introduction, thinks that the real 
concessions to the people in the Vindiciae are after all very 
meagre. Set in historical perspective, however, a long step 
seems actually to have been taken in the direction of democratic 
theory. There is great significance, too, in Mornay’s insistence 
upon not only the right but the moral obligation to criticize 
the sovereign, to scrutinize the operation of the power be- 
stowed upon the ruler, and to overthrow it if abused. 

It would be unfair, moreover, to demand of the lindiciae 
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a full and adequate theory of state, because despite the large 
content of political comment, the real purpose of the writing 
is to advance the cause of religious freedom, and the political 
application of the arguments it contains is for the purpose of 
supporting and implementing the securing of religious toler- 
ance. It is precisely this subordinating of the political to the 
religious interests that made it possible for Catholic and 
Protestant, Jesuit and Huguenot, to pursue the same general 
concept. In this general concept of popular sovereignty which 
won so much favor among all men of all shades of political 
and religious doctrine—the idea of popular sovereignty exer- 
cised in greater control of the central government by _ the 
Estates as representative of the people—France seems to have 
come very close at one moment to the actual experience of con- 
stitutional monarchy. The theoretical ground-work was there, 
and some practical restraints were already being imposed in 
the important areas of land, taxes, etc. It seems unfortunate 
that instead of fulfilling this practical expectation, to which the 
leading religious bodies were also committed, France, as Reyn- 
olds so vividly puts it, “sank under an absolute control which 
was shattered only by revolution.” 





Perhaps the answer is to be found in the fear aroused in 
the ruling classes by large numbers of common men impelled 
by powerful ideas and rapidly rising hopes, especially when, 
as in the case of the Calvinists, those ideas were accompanied 
by great moral earnestness. Reaction set in and repressive 
measures were taken, to prevent the seed of powerful demo- 
cratic notions from spreading too widely and too rapidly. Even 
the Calvinist leaders themselves, as Rufus Jones dramatically 
states, sought to insulate the live wires that carried the dangerous 
currents of the absolute sovereignty of God, and in their more 
conservative moments pointed to the scriptural injunction, ‘Let 
every soul be in submission to the higher powers.”** Thus 
there arose an apparent (though not necessarily real) incon- 
sistency in the teaching of the reformers. The fear of revolu- 
tionary changes increased with the growth of the reform move- 
ment. “It was easy to foresee that if the common man could 
succeed in managing his church for himself, he might leap 


24 Rufus M. Jones, Mysticism and Democracy in the English Commonwealth 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1932), 142-176. 
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to the perverse conclusion that he could manage the State as 
well.’”” 

The same general caution and inconsistency appears in the 
utterances of the Puritan leaders of early American thought, 
who were heirs to the great principles of the Reformers, and 
shared also their tendency to place conservative checks upon 
their own radical teachings. But the spirit and the power of 
those great principles, which were in part the conscious and 
laborious achievement, in part the astonishing by-products of 
the search for grounds of religious freedom, still motivate 
the life and thought of this country, and, dormant beneath 
present restraints, await resurrection in the lands of their birth. 


From the France of the Vindiciae to the France of this 
present day is a far cry in point of time. How much farther 
in point of political aspiration and spiritual purpose! And how 
strikingly true to the mood of the present moment are the clos- 
ing sentences of one section of the Vindiciae: ‘The affairs of 
this world are of such a nature that with much difficulty one 
evil cannot be remedied without the adventuring if not the 
suffering, of another, nor any good achieved without great 


pains.” 


25 Ibid. 
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GRUNDTVIG AND DANISH THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAWLEY 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Omaha, Nebraska 


One of the potent factors determining religious and theo- 
logical education in the Middle West was Nicolai Frederik 
Severin Grundtvig (1783-1872). Justly famous as hymn 
writer, archaeologist, educationist, and theologian, Grundtvig 
strove to build a new Germanic culture in Denmark to replace 
the “Latin culture’ which he believed had been destroyed by 
the French Revolution. This new culture he hoped to found 
on Christian principles backed by the “living word” so thor- 
oughly accepted by the earlier Germanic mysticism, which in 
turn came via Neo-Platonism from Plato himself." Hans 
Denck taught that the Scriptures apart from the inner living | 
word were nothing, and Calvin, Herder, and Fichte seemed 
to support this teaching. It is likely that Fichte’s influence 
in this direction was most keenly felt by Grundtvig, although 
he found the same idea in the old Germanic-Scandinavian 
theology and mythology which he sought successfully to revive. 
The Scandinavian Thuler, which may be translated seer or 
prophet, represented by the “living word” the human incarna- 
tion of Odin. Saxo calls the Thuler the Uggerus vates; and 
Caesar records the fact that the Druids who were certainly 
akin to the old Scandinavians forbade that their teachings about 
God and the immortality of the soul be put into written form, 
since such subjects could be understood only in the “living 
word.” All this Grundtvig adopted and taught. Likewise 
he held that the ten commandments should be considered “‘liv- 
ing words” handed down from mouth to mouth in order that 
they might carry the needed inspiration to make them effective in 
life. This idea he carried over immediately into his theory 
of education. 

Grundtvig held that education, to be of any value, must 


1 Plato’s Phaedrus, ete. 
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make the pupil feel that he is a swimmer in the living stream 
of life known as the community. He must feel himself a part 
of the tradition of the community both past and present; he 
must understand its aspirations and assume responsibility for 
the future. Thus through his nation he will serve humanity at 
large. To achieve this the pupil must have something beyond 
the mere impartation of facts; knowledge without inspiration 
is dead. The Holy Spirit is the real life-giving Power, and 
Christ is found in the living Church rather than in the written 
word. The sacraments go with the living Church since the 
sacraments are performed by the living word, not in silence. 
Especially was this true in the living word of the Church as 
it made its confession in the Apostles Creed attending the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Soren Kierkegaard (1813-1855) held that the validity of 
Holy Scripture lay in the “inner witness” of the heart. Both 
he and Grundtvig felt that something must be left after “higher 
criticism” had destroyed the older naive belief that the trans- 
lation word was an unmistakable witness. But Grundtvig 
differed from Kierkegaard in not accepting the inner witness 
alone; he accepted, in addition to the “inner witness,” the wit- 
ness of the living Church in the Apostles Creed at baptism. 
And it was Grundtvig’s interpretation which first came to 
America and influenced the theological development of the 
Middle West. This influence was exerted in two ways: first, 
through the theological teaching in the Grundtvigian Danish 
churches, and secondly, through the Danish Folk High Schools, 
Folkehojskoler. 

The Folk High Schools developed in Denmark through the 
teaching of Grundtvig and his devoted co-worker, Kristen Kold 
(1816-1870). The first such school, the one at Rodding, was 
approved by King Christian VIII on June 17, 1844. The 
movement spread until thirty-four years later the first Grundt- 
vigian school in America was opened at Elk Horn, Shelby 
County, [owa.° 

The first seed of the Elk Horn = school was sown 
June 13, 1871, when three Danes landed in New York destined 
for lowa. They were the Rev. Grove-Rasmussen, A. S. Niel- 
sen, a lay-preacher, and R. Nielsen, a student of theology. 


2 Danske i Amerika (Minneapolis og Chicago, 1908), 140 ff. (Various authors). 
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These three had been sent to America by an organization 
in Denmark known as “The Society for Advancing the Cause 
of Religion in America.”’ In 1871 there were about 35,000 
Danish immigrants in the United States, most of whom were 
employed in the lumber camps of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
The Danish people had suffered from lack of ministers for the 
people. As the congregations were gradually formed, the 
Danish Society continued to send adventurous young graduates 
in theology to America. Danish lay-preachers already here 
felt a call to the ministry of the Church, studied under the 
ministers who had received graduate degrees in Denmark, and 
were licensed to preach and later ordained. In 1878 there 
were sixty-eight Danish Lutheran congregations or preaching 
stations in the Middle West served by only seventeen min- 
isters. The first convention of these congregations was held 
at Neenah, Wisconsin, in May, 1878, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

This convention realizes the necessity and recommends the building 
of a Scandinavian High School at Elk Horn, Iowa, for the instruction 
of our youth and for preparation of candidates for Seminaries. It is 


further resolved that this school be the common property of the Synod 
and as such supported by all congregations and individuals.* 


The Danish Synod representing the Middle West was at 
this time loosely organized and without officers with authority. 
At the same time it had powerful individuals among the min- 
isters and laity. There was, however, no unanimity of views, 
some holding more strongly to Grundtvig’s interpretation of 
Scripture than others. This Synod, which had become the 
Danish Church in America, finally split into two divisions in 
1894. But in 1878 all were united in the determination to build 
a Grundtvigian Folk High School at Elk Horn, Iowa. 


The resolution being adopted, the Iowa _ representatives 
hastened home and began work on the building of the school, 
which was opened on November 1, 1878, with the Rev. Olov 
Kirkeberg, president of the school as well as pastor of the 
Elk Horn congregation. The school was patterned after the 
Folk High Schools in Denmark, its curriculum consisting of 
lectures, discussions, and forums, keeping the idea of the “liv- 
ing word” dominant. ‘Let enlightenment be our joy, even if 


3 Information given the author from pioneers in Elk Horn, Iowa. 
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it concerns but the sedge; but first and last through the 
language of the people the enlightenment of life.” Grundtvig 
always insisted on the necessity of retaining the Danish lan- 
guage, the mother-tongue, in which the spirit of the people 
lived. The lectures were mainly in the field of religion and 
theology. Theology had been the unifying principle in the 
medieval schools, and Grundtvig held that it must continue to 
be the unifying principle. It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
in his Yale Lectures on The Present Crists in University Edu- 
cation lamented the fact that modern education lacks a unifying 
principle. He proposed metaphysics as a present-day substitute. 
“To know God and self is worth more than the vellow gold,” 
Grundtvig taught, and the Danes of the Middle West in 1870 
believed this also. The Grundtvigian theory of religious edu- 
cation was social. The idea worked. The “living word” 
lecture rather than dependence on books appealed to the fron- 
tiersman. History in the spirit of romanticism, the Grundt- 
vigian conception of Christianity, the contempt for science 
which got control in the nineteenth century, formed the back- 
ground for the development of ideas of religion and education 
in the United States. 


Kirkeberg remained as head of the Elk Horn School for 
two years. Rev. H. J. Petersen served as president of the 
school from 1880-1882. His successor, Rev. Kristen Anker, 
who served from 1882 to 1895, inaugurated many changes in 
the life and work of the school. The first summer school for 
women was introduced, and later courses in elementary subjects 
and business courses were added. In 1894 the division in the 
Danish Synod took place and one branch took over the Elk 
Horn school. Rev. P. S. Vig served as its president from 
1895 until 1905. For one year it opened a theological sem- 
inary, but this was then united with Trinity Seminary at Blair, 
Nebraska. With the ever increasing number of Danish im- 
migrants coming to the Middle West, the Elk Horn school 
began to teach English to these immigrants. From 1913 to 
1918 it also gave two years of college preparatory work, with 
Professor N. P. Juhl as president. It closed in 1918. The 
buildings were used only on special occasions until 1934 when 
they were remodeled and have since served as an old people’s 
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home. But with the closing of the Elk Horn school the in- 
fluence of Grundtvig in Iowa by no means came to an end. 


In the meantime Grundtvig’s youngest son, Frederik Lange 
Grundtvig, came to America.* Like his father, Frederik 
aspired to literary fame and hoped to be a poet as well as a 
theologian. At twenty-two he entered the University of 
Copenhagen, enrolling in the faculties of Philosophy and Pol- 
itical Science. In 1881 he received his degree, married and 
came to Shiocton, Ontagamie County, Wisconsin, where he 
bought a farm of eighty-five acres and tried for two years to 
live the life of a cultured literary farmer. Becoming a friend 
of Rev. Thorwald Helvig, pastor at Neenah, Wisconsin, he 
determined to study theology and enter the ministry of the 
Church. This he did partly as the result of a dream in which 
he saw three boats: one boat keeping a straight course under 
his theologian grandfather, the second under his famous father, 
but the third boat with no steerman was not keeping a straight 
course. There being at this time, 1881, no Danish Lutheran 
theological seminary in America, Grundtvig studied under the 
direction of the Rev. Thorwald Helvig and others until Sep- 
tember, 1883, when he was called to the pastorate of the Danish 
congregation at Clinton, Iowa. He preached his first sermon 
from Matthew 23:12 and began regular work on November 
11, 1883. 


In the meantime he became interested in a Danish settle- 
ment in Lincoln County, Minnesota, which had among other 
purposes that of preserving the mother tongue which seemed 
in danger of being lost in the rapid process of Americanization. 
The mother tongue, “the language of the heart,” as his father 
had called it in his hymns, became ever more absorbing in his 
mind. In 1887 came the founding of the Peoples Society, a 
Danish society opposed by the Inner Mission group. Grundt- 
vig served as President of this Society from 1887 until 1894. 
In the meantime he had been taking more seriously to heart 
the teaching of his father about the “living word.” He now 
turned to a detailed meditation upon and study of the Apostles 
Creed, coming to the conclusion that it was given by Christ 
himself to the Apostles as a “living word” and was, therefore, 


4 The present writer is indebted for much of this information to Dr. Thomas P. 
Christensen, and to the Rev. Albert Larsen of Elkhorn, Iowa. 
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superior to the written word, the Bible. To prove this, he 
published his studies before returning to Denmark in 1900 
where he became pastor of the Marble Church in Copenhagen. 
In the meantime, like his father, he brought his writings to- 
gether only to have much discussion develop concerning them 
at his death in 1903. To the last he loved America, calling it 
in affectionate terms, “the meeting place of the nations.” 








——— — 





























THE HISTORIOGRAPHY 
OF THE GERMAN REFORMATION 
DURING THE PAST TWENTY YEARS’ 


WILHELM PAUCK 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


There are some historical fields which generations of 
scholars have plowed with special care and thoroughness. The 
Reformation is one of them. A survey of such labor is quite 
difficult, particularly if it is to be given within a limited space. 
I have therefore decided to confine myself in the following 
investigation of Reformation scholarship to the products of 
the last twenty years. It will be my purpose to record the 
chief contributions to historical knowledge and to evaluate the 
main interests which they reflect. 


J. PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT IN HISTORICAL 
KNOIVLEDGE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


It may be well to begin the survey by listing general works 
which appear to represent the chief landmarks in the advance 
of historical knowledge of the Reformation. 


1. Bibliographies and Editions. 


Scholars are now well provided with historiographical and 
bibliographical guides. The standard work is. still Gustav 
Wolf, Qutellenkunde der deutschen Reformationsgeschichte 
(Gotha, 1916-1923), 2 vols. The more recent work by Franz 
Schnabel, Deutschlands geschichtliche Quellen und Darstellung- 
en in der Neuseit, 1: Das Zeitalter der Reformation, 1500-1550 
(Leipzig, 1931), offers a supplement that is noteworthy be- 
cause it is an evaluative survey of the history of Reformation 
scholarship. The most important bibliographical achievement 
of Reformation scholarship is Karl Schottenloher’s monumental 
Bibliographie sur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der 


1 This article was prepared for the survey of scholarship planned by The 
Committee on Renaissance Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
It will be followed by an essay on the historiography of the Roman Catholic 
Church during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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Glaubensspaltung (1933-39), 5 vols. (Addenda are in process 
of publication.) It contains a full list of all works and writ- 
ings dealing with any conceivable angle of German history 
during the Reformation period. The helpful information of 
Roland Bainton’s Bibliography of the Continental Reformation 
(Chicago, 1935), which lists only works written in English, 
has been used by Schottenloher. Among the bibliographies 
which are regularly published by scientific organizations and in 
journals I mention particularly the Bibliographisches Beiblatt 
der Theologischen Literaturseitung (since 1921). It has a 
record of remarkable completeness. 


The great historical editions of sources have seen much 
progress in recent years. The critical edition of Luther’s 
works (known as the WVeimar edition), begun in 1883, is 
almost completed. The publication of Luther’s commentaries, 
books, treatises, pamphlets, sermons, etc., is practically finished 
in 55 volumes. Only the text of the important lectures on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews of 1517/18 (now available in two 
critical editions by Johannes Ficker [| Halle, 1929] and Emanuel 
Hirsch and Hans Rtickert [ Leipzig, 1929] ) awaits publication 
by the editors. A re-edition of Luther’s first academic lectures 
on the Psalms, which in their present edition do not come up 
to critical standards, is to be expected. The edition of the 
Tischreden is complete (6 vols.). The editions of the Deutsche 
Bibel and of the Briefe were proceeding according to plan 
with an early expectation of completion, when the new war 
broke out (1939). Also the publication of the critical edition 
of Zwingli’s works (within the body of the Corpus Reforma- 
torum), begun in 1905, has been proceeding with regularity 
after the interruption caused by the war of 1914-18. It 1s 
now practically finished in 10 volumes. Opera selecta by 
Calvin, especially the various editions of the Jnstitutio religionts 
Christianae, have been published with critical apparatus by 
Peter Barth and F. Niesel, since 1926. 


One of the most important events in Reformation scholar- 
ship was the publication of sources on the history of the 
Anabaptists, the neglect of which in former Reformation 
historiography is at present rapidly being corrected. The 
meritorious Verein fiir Reformations-geschichte made possible 
the edition of (so far) 3 volumes of Ouellen sur Geschichte 
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der Wiedertadufer (in Quellen und Forschungen zur Reforma- 
tion); 1: Wiirttemberg (ed. G. Bossert, Leipzig, 1930); II: 
Markgrafentum Brandenburg (ed. K. Schornbaum, Leipzig, 
1934); II]: Glaubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnter 
(ed. Lydia Miller, Leipzig, 1938). 


Johannes Kuhn helped advance the publication of Deutsche 
Reichstagsakten unter Karl V by issuing (in 1935) volume 
VII, dealing with the years 1527-29 and covering especially 
the important diet of Speier in 1529. 


Mention should finally be made of the progress in the 
publication of the writings by Roman Catholic representatives 
_and controversialists of the Reformation period in the Corpus 
Catholicorum (Munster, 1919- ). 


2. Interpretations of the whole period. 


The following works are, I believe, the outstanding recent 
contributions to general Reformation scholarship: Karl Brandi, 
Die Deutsche Reformation (Leipzig, 1927). Here the story 
of the Reformation is eloquently told by a master historian who 
is primarily interested in political and cultural history. Paul 
Joachimsen’s contribution to volume V of the beautiful Propy- 
laen—IVeltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1930) under the title Das 
Zeitalter der religidsen Umwalsung will come to be regarded 
as a Classical piece of work. Continuing the tradition of Ranke, 
but depending upon the achievements of modern Reformation 
research by secular and ecclesiastical historians, he has accom- 
plished a master-piece of history writing, beautifully organized 
and extraordinarily successful in the characterizations of men 
and movements. Johannes Bthler’s volume ITI (Leipzig, 1938) 
of his Deutsche Geschichte: Das Reformationsseitalter is 
competent. The most helpful handbook of Reformation history, 
significant because of its reliance upon recent research and 
because of the complete bibliographies, is Heinrich Hermelink’s 
and Wilhelm Maurer’s contribution to Gustav Kruger’s Hand- 
buch der Kirchengeschichte, U1: Reformation und Gegenre- 
formation (Tiibingen, 1931). Another good church history 
of the Reformation (strongly Lutheran, often original, com- 
petent throughout) was written by Joh. von Walter (Geschichte 
des Christentums, vol. 11, 1: Die Reformation, Gutersloh, 1935). 
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The work by Henri Hauser and Augustin Renaudet, Les 
débuts de lage moderne (in Peoples and Civilizations, Paris, 
1929), is the only recent survey of the whole of world history 
during the Reformation period. It is reliable throughout. 


Of the older general works on the Reformation, Preserved 
Smith’s Age of the Reformation (New York, 1920) must be 
mentioned, because it still is the best survey of the period avail- 
able in the English language. The textbook by Henry J. Lucas, 
The Renaissance and the Reformation (New York, 1934) is 


generally dependable. 


3. Biographies and monographs on special features of the 
Reformation. 


The lasting products of Reformation scholarship of re- 
cent times are, in my opinion, represented by the following: 
Karl Holl’s essays on Luther (Gesammelte Aufsatse, 1, 2nd 
ed. Tubingen, 1923) constitute a landmark in modern Luther 
research because of their unified interpretation of the young 
Luther. Heinrich Boehmer relied upon all phases of recent 
Luther research when he wrote his beautiful biography of the 
young Luther (Der Junge Luther, Gotha, 1925). Otto Scheel’s 
two volumes on Martin Luther (Tubingen, 1930) represent 
the most complete now available discussion of the develop- 
ment of the Reformer. It is a remarkable fact that we still 
lack a complete biography of Luther written in the light of 
modern Reformation research. James Mackinnon’s J/artin 
Luther and the Reformation (London, 1925-30, [4 vols.]), 
is competent and reliable, but does not quite come up to the 
mark. Rudolph Thiel’s two volumes on Martin Luther (Berlin, 
1933/34) draws an impressive, dramatic picture of the Reform- 
er. In spite of the fact that he is not a trained historian, he 
has succeeded in making full use of historical scholarship and 
achieved a biography which has been hailed by the critics with 
an astonishing unanimity of praise. In Zwingli and Luther, 
I (Leipzig, 1930), Walther Koehler has provided the fullest 
discussion of the conflict between the two reformers now avail- 
able. The history of the Peasants’ War is finally competently 
told by Giinther Franz, Der deutsche Bauernkrieg (Munchen, 
1933/34). Also the completion of the monumental and beautiful 
Calvin biography by Emile Doumergue in 1927 must be hailed 
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as a lasting achievement (Jean Calvin, Les hommes et les choses 
de son temps, Lausanne, 1899-1927, 7 vols.). It is noteworthy 
that a similar work on Luther does not yet exist. 


Il. FORCES AND TENDENCIES OF HISTORICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 


1. The fashions of historical interpretation. 


During the period under review (the time between the 
wars of 1914-18 and 1939- ), the research of the Reformation 
was determined by several rather pronounced tendencies. These 
conditioned not only the investigation of historical facts, but 
also their interpretation. 


I must first mention the effect of Roman Catholic interpre- 
tations of the Reformation upon research.* While the one- 
sidedness and exaggeration in the works of Janssen, Denifle, 
and Grisar, due to their anti-Protestant and anti-Lutheran 
bias, have been demonstrated and refuted by Protestant church 
historians as well as by secular historians, they have forced 
the interpreters of the Reformation to correct the neglect of 
the later medieval period, of which their predecessors were 
largely guilty. It is now customary to view the Reformation 
in the light of the political, cultural, and ecclesiastical history 
of the late Middle Ages. Not only our understanding of the 
figure of Luther and other reformers, but also our knowledge 
of the entire period have thus been definitely enriched. As an 
example of the fruitfulness of this research, I mention only 
Willy Andreas’ survey Deutschland vor der Reformation 
(Stuttgart, 1931). 


Another very stimulating influence upon Reformation 
historiography was exercised by Ernst Troeltsch. Although he 
did not participate in original Reformation research and relied 
chiefly upon so-called second hand sources, his views as ex- 
pressed in his studies and essays on cultural history forced the 
interest of Reformation historians into new channels. Some 
of his generalizations have proved unacceptable, but many a 
debate which he began is still continuing. It is probable that 


2 See the interesting survey by the Roman Catholic scholar H. Jedin, Die 
Erforschung der kirchlichen Reformationsgeschichte seit 1876. Leistungen und 
Aufgaben der deutschen Katholiken (Minster, 1934). 
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in the light of present events, his opinion that the Reformation 
was a period of transition from the period of the Middle Ages 
to that of modern civilization, rather than the beginning of 
“modern times,” will be upheld more decisively than heretofore. 
And even if it must be recognized that the Reformation caused 
the break-up of the supremacy of the Roman church in Euro- 
pean life and thereby really inaugurated a new era, his asser- 
tion that Luther and the reformers answered medieval questions 
and that the churches which they founded continued the 
medieval ideal of the corpus Christianum must be considered 
valid and given a place in the interpretation of events. 
Troeltsch was especially suggestive by his insistence on 
finding a place for the Protestant sectarians in the total 
picture of the Reformation. He deserves much credit for the 
recent attention that has been given to these formerly neglected 
evangelical radicals. The theme of his interpretation of 
Protestantism, namely the distinction between Old and New 
Protestantism, the former seen under the impact of the re- 
formers and the latter in the light of the modernity of the 
Enlightenment and liberal culture, will also be remembered in 
the historical work of the future. 


The chief opponent of Troeltsch was Karl Holl. Shortly 
after the World War, he gained wide attention by his fresh 
analysis of Luther and his religion and soon became the focus 
of a veritable Luther Renaissance. This effect was due not 
only to the fact that Holl demonstrated the gains achieved by 
modern historical research and especially of the newly discov- 
cred sources pertaining to the young Luther, but also to the 
fact that he offered a systematic interpretation ot Luther's 
religion. Concentrating his attention upon the young Luther, 
he showed not only the revolutionary character of Luther's 
rediscovery of the biblical God-concept, expressed in the para- 
doxical formula “the holy God loves the sinner,” but he also 
proved that, even in his earliest writings, Luther, who was 
generally regarded as incapable of systematic thought, had 
undertaken a systematic unfoldment of his new discovery, par- 
ticularly with respect to the doctrine of justification, the 
church concept, and the understanding of ethics. In Holl’s 
opinion, the contribution of Luther to religious and cultural 
life lay in the new conception of man as a free individual re- 
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sponsible to God alone and in the new conception of the religious 
community as a personal fellowship of love. Holl attempted 
to show how these new ideas shaped the mind of Protestantism 
and how they determined the spirit of modern German culture. 
He thereby tried to reject Troeltsch’s thesis that modern civili- 
zation was more decisively shaped by the spirit of the Renais- 
sance and the Enlightenment than by that of the Reformation. 
In support of his contention of the creative influence of Luther’s 
religion upon modern life, he stressed the dependence of Calvin 
and the Protestant sectaries upon Luther. Indeed, one of his 
chief merits was that he succeeded in demonstrating the close 
affinity between the two chief reformers in their fundamental 
religious and theological convictions. He explained the con- 
trast between Lutheranism and Calvinism not only by a refer- 
ence to the difference of the environments in which they 
developed, but also by the insistence upon the distinction between 
Luther’s ideas and plans and those of Lutheranism, which he 
saw determined, at an early date, by Melanchthon rather than 
by Luther. 

In the course of time, Holl was subjected to rather heavy 
criticism. It was pointed out that he had viewed the Reforma- 
tion and the history of Protestantism too exclusively in the 
light of the ideas of the young Luther, that he had interpreted 
Luther’s religion in terms of Kantian and Ritschlian moralism, 
and that he had “modernized” Luther by his failure to recognize 
the impact of the traditional dogma, especially the Christolog- 
ical one, upon Luther’s mind. Severer still was the argument 
that Holl’s practice of supporting his interpretations by full 
quotations of the primary sources, after he had subjected them 
to a test of philological scrutiny, was deceptive, because he had 
selected these sources by an eclectic method in the interest of 
a systematic exposition of Luther’s views rather than by a 
genetic method in the interest of a strictly historical exposition. 
One also noted his failure to study Luther’s ideas, particularly 
those on ethics, with constant attention to the actual condi- 
tions with respect to which they were uttered. 

But these criticisms have been voiced only lately. In the 
twenties, Holl’s book was the inspiring guide to a preoccu- 
pation of historians and theologians with Luther which was 
so productive that, for a time, Reformation research stood in 
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the light of a Luther Renaissance. This “fashion” has been 
interestingly analyzed by Justus Hashagen in a searching article 
published in Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, XXXI (1939), 
625-650. “One has to admit with resignation,” this distinguish- 
ed historian declares, “that Luther is more highly appreciated 
by his fellow-believers, the Luther scholars included, than all 
Catholic saints together are appreciated by the Roman Catholics” 
(p. 031). He also observes that the Protestant research in the 
life of Jesus has been much less apologetic in character than 
the Luther research. Be this as it may, it is a fact that the 
attention paid to Luther during the last decades has been the 
outstanding phase of modern Reformation research. To be 
sure, much of this work has been carried on by theologians, 
especially those of Germany, who have regarded Luther as a 
helper in the effort of theological reconstruction which 1s 
one of the outstanding features in modern Protestantism. But 
the effect of the Luther Renaissance has been felt in Reforma- 
tion research everywhere. While its center has been in Ger- 
many, of course, it has been extended to many lands, as not 
only scholarly works published in Sweden, Scotland, and 
France, but also more popular writings published in Italy and 
the United States, indicate. 


As it is inevitable that Reformation history should be 
influenced by theological considerations, it is not surprising 
that the most recent movement in Protestant theology is exer- 
cising an impact upon it. The so-called dialectical theology, 
which is primarily associated with the work of Karl Barth 
and Emil Brunner, both Swiss theologians, can be in part con- 
sidered an outcome of the Luther Renaissance and its theological 
aspects, but it is more than that in so far as it represents an 
effort in the direction of a revival of Reformation theology as 
a whole. It rejects the tendencies of modernization notable in 
the Luther research of Holl and his school and it re-affirms 
some of the theses of Troeltsch, but from a point of view di- 
rectly opposite to his. As Troeltsch’s attitude toward the 
Reformation was in large measure determined by his concern 
for the advancement of modern theological liberalism, the 
interest of the dialectical theologians in the Reformation 1s 
derived from their opposition to theological liberalism and its 
alliance with the principles of the eighteenth century Enlighten- 
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ment. They stress, therefore, the difference between the 
Christian conceptions of Luther and Calvin and_ so-called 
modern Christian thought and they view the reformers in the 
light of Reformation creeds and the orthodoxy derived there- 
from. It is noteworthy that such a prominent Reformation 
historian as Walther Koehler has declared that the Barthian 
understanding of the theology of the reformers is historically 
more adequate than that of historians and theologians with 
liberal sympathies. I am not aware of an influence of the 
dialectical theology upon ‘technical’? Reformation histori- 
ography. It has naturally been confined to theological circles. 
But it represents nevertheless an important phase in the recent 
fashions of the interpretation of the Reformation, and it is not 
impossible that its significance may become more noticeable in 
the work of the years to come. 


Modern historiography has always been closely attached 
to national traditions. Historians have given primary atten- 
tion to the countries of their birth and work. This accounts 
for the fact that most histories written today are national 
histories. The Reformation is no exception. The chief work- 
ers in the historiographies of the German Reformation have 
been Germans, of the French Reformation Frenchmen, and 
soon. It is therefore not surprising that nationalistic tendencies 
have played a part in the interpretation of the Reformation. 
Reinhold Seeberg viewed the Reformation as the Germanisation 
of Christianity. Paul Joachimsen betrayed a warm patriotism 
in all his writings. Holl and Gerhard Ritter, to name them 
as representatives of a large circle, studied Luther first of 
all in the light of Germany. The rise of National Socialism 
has enhanced this tendency, but no major contribution to the 
historiography of the Reformation has as yet reflected it. Only 
Rudolph Thiel’s Luther biography can perhaps be regarded as 
having been inspired by the spirit of National Socialism. But 
he does not stress the national character of the German Re- 
former, but rather the irrational, demonic character of his re- 
ligion. It may well be that his work presages a new fashion 
in history writing which may affect also the historiography of 
the Reformation, namely the tendency, under the impact of the 
current upheaval of traditions, to stress the irrational, dynamic 
character of historical change. 
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2. The limitations of Reformation research. 

A word must be said about the limitations which have 
attended the recent study of Reformation history. I have 
already alluded to the national division of historical work with 
its effect of stimulating a nationalist bias in historical interpre- 
tation. It is to be hoped that the time will come again when 
historians will display an interest in the writing of universal 
history. Then it will perhaps happen that an interpretation of 
the Reformation will be offered which sets it into the total 
background of its historical environment, the concrete nature 
ef which has been so well established by many historical fact- 
finders, and estimates it in the light of its total European and 
world wide expansion and _ influence. 

Another limitation of Reformation historiography has 
been due to the fact that it cannot be undertaken by one who 
is incapable of interpreting its religious aspects. The religious 
and denominational points of view of the historians at work 
in this field have therefore asserted themselves upon their 
studies. It is a noteworthy and regrettable fact that Luther 
research has been undertaken primarily by Lutherans, that 
the rise of Anglicanism has been the object of the study of 
Anglicans, that the study of the Anabaptists has been long 
neglected partly on account of denominational prejudices on 
the part of the historians, and so on. 

Finally, I must remark upon the contrast between the 
“secular” and the “ecclesiastical” histories of the Reformation. 
They are now more distinguished from one another than they 
should be. The difficulty of “secular” historians to acquire 
a full knowledge of the religious and theological aspects of 
Reformation history is admittedly great, but it is not an in- 
surmountable one. On the other hand, the church historians 
should pay more attention to the political, social, and economic 
aspects of Reformation history. Much one-sidedness which 
iow characterizes many a church history of the Reformation 
would then be eliminated. 


Ill. 4 CHARACTERIZATION OF THE ATTAIN- 
MENTS OF REFORMATION RESEARCH. 


1. The interpretation of the Reformation as a Whole. 
Before reviewing in detail the recent attainments of Re- 
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formation research, I deem it advisable to characterize some 
general problems of interpretation which have occupied the 
attention of the scholars and which await further elucidation. 


The close interdependence between religious-ecclesiastical 
and political forces has long been noted by Reformation 
historians. But there is still no agreement on the question 
what the real forces of the change that occurred during the 
period of the Reformation were. It is, of course, recognized 
that the Reformation as a religious movement was one of the 
greatest disturbances in the history of Germany and of Europe 
as a whole. Indeed, it is a marked feature of modern Refor- 
mation research that it stresses the revolutionary character of 
the new religious forces released by Luther and the reformers 
and their effect upon all phases of life. But it is nevertheless 
obvious that the real changes in the historical development of 
the European world were caused by the emergence of the secular 
state and its drive for political power. The tendency of the 
historians is therefore to view the Reformation as an event 
without which modern European history cannot be understood, 
in such a way that it is regarded as the chief factor in the 
process of the break-up of the medieval political-ecclesiastical 
co-ordination. It made room for the rising modern states, 
the “big powers” of modern history. The new religious forces 
which it released could not determine the character of these 
political forces and thus it came about that politics determined 
more and more all public life. By putting the case in this 
way, the historians attempt to find a place for the Reformation 
in the total picture of modern European history, recognizing 
that national politics constitute its chief factor of historical 
change. 


Another general problem of historical interpretation 1s 
furnished by the relationship between Humanism and the Re- 
formation as it existed in northern Europe. It arises par- 
ticularly from the realization that Humanism differently affected 
the cultures of France, england, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
and that the combined influences of Humanism and the Ref- 
ormation significantly determined the character of these na- 
tional cultures as they developed in modern history. The 
attitudes of scholarship to this problem may be briefly described 
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as follows: In France, the Christian Humanism of Faber 
Stapulensis represents the connecting link between the Middle 
Ages and the Reformation, the chief agent of which was Calvin. 
This is the tenor of the investigation of Augustin Renaudet, 
Préréforme et Humanisme a Paris pendant Iles premicres 
guerres a’Italie, 1494-1517 (Paris, 1916), which has set the 
tone for historical research. But this Christian Humanism 
did not furnish the determining factor to modern French 
civilization. It was rather the secular Humanism of the Italian 
Renaissance which gave to the French the incentive to develop 
a national, popular culture which ultimately issued in the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment. (See Henri Busson, Les 
Sources et la Développement du Rationalisme dans la littér- 
ature francaise de la Renaissance, 1533-1601 | Paris, 1922].) 


In England, religion and Humanism always remained in 
contact with each other, because the Established Church of 
the Reformation and Humanism rose from the same soil, namely 
the English medieval tradition. It was significant that the 
chief English Humanist, John Colet, was primarily a Christian 
and a churchman and secondarily a Platonist and Humanist. 
English civilization therefore never remained uninfluenced by 
a strong Christian tradition. (See Hans Leube, Reformation 
und Humanismus in England | Leipzig, 1930], with full ref- 
erences to literature. ) 

In the Netherlands, the emphasis upon education was the 
prominent feature of Humanism. The ideal was the “restitu- 
tion of true humanity,” an ideal cherished by Humanists 
everywhere. But the Dutch endowed it with a special quality 
by deriving it from Biblical Christianity. The biblical character 
of this Humanism distinguished it from all other types of 
Christian Humanism. (See J. Lindeboom, Het Bijbelsch 
Humanisme Nederland [Leiden, 1913].) It came to world- 
wide influence upon the Reformation, the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, and the Enlightenment through the mediation of Erasmus. 
Combining in his philosophia Christi the educational ideals of 
the biblical Humanism of the devotio moderna and the historical 
outlook upon tradition which he had learned from Laurentius 
Valla, Erasmus became the teacher of a humanistic Bildungs- 
religion. (See Paul Mestwerdt, Die Anfinge des Erasmus 
Leipzig, 1917]: Albert Hyma, The Youth of Erasmis {Ann 
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Arbor, Mich., 1931].) It has remained a powerful agent in 
the religious, philosophical and moral traditions of the entire 
West, quite independent in character in spite of its wide effects 
upon Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Rationalism. It 
is interesting to note that the efforts of Paul Kalkoff (to 
whose work I shall refer in a later connection) to prove that 
Erasmus consciously furthered the Reformation were not 
favorably received by scholars. Erasmian Humanism is re- 
garded by them as the indigenous product of the Netherlands 
and as the expression of Erasmus’ original genius. (See A. 
Renaudet, Erasme, 1517-1521 [Paris, 1926].) 


In Germany, a gradual development from Scholasticism 
to the Reformation zia Humanism took place. (See Rudolf 
Wackernagel, ““Humanismus und Reformation in Basel” 
(Geschichte der Stadt Basel, 11, Basel, 1924.) Here Human- 
ism was gradually added to the academic scholasticism of the 
via antiqua and the via moderna. The history of the German 
universities in the late Middle Ages shows that Scholasticism 
was engaged in overcoming its own weaknesses. (See par- 
ticularly the work of Gerhard Ritter, Studien sur Spatscholastik 
(Heidelberg, 1927); Die Heidelberger Universitat. 1: Das 
Mittelalter, 1386-1508.  [Heidelberg, 1936, 3 vols].) The 
conciliarists tried to turn from the subtle arguments of the 
logicians to a simple edifying theology. The adherents of the 
via antiqua and the followers of the devotio moderna were 
engaged in learned endeavors concerning the tradition. The 
Humanist literati wanted to put their loci communes in place 
of the dialectical systems of theology. But no simplification 
of methods could repair the damage of Scholasticism, for not 
its form but its content was questioned. Reason and revela- 
tion had broken apart. In the light of these processes, Luth- 
er’s relormation appears as an effort of late medieval theology 
to liberate itself from the nets of sophistry. By penetrating 
to the innermost problem of Christian theology with the help 
of the Bible, Luther radically broke with the forms and methods 
of the scholastic tradition. (See Gerhard Ritter, Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte XXXV_ (1939), 157.) Thus it hap- 
pened that primarily the Reformation and only secondarily 
Humanism shaped the character of early modern German 
civilization. 
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This description of present views on the interrelationship 
between Humanism and the Reformation and its effects merely 
suggests the degree of maturity reached by the historical in- 
vestigators and interpreters. These views will make themselves 
felt in future work on the Reformation and on E[uropean 
civilization as a whole. 


Finally, a few words on the general character of the German 
Reformation as it is seen by modern historiography may be 
in order. Taking Paul Joachimsen’s views as representative, 
T shall follow his exposition of the problem as he repeatedly 
offered it. (See particularly his essay ‘Renaissance, Hu- 
manismus, und Reformation” in Zeitwende I (1925), 405 ff., 
and his criticism of Konrad Burdach, entitled ““Vom Mittelalter 
zur Reformation” in Historische Vierteljahrsschrift XXX 
(1920), 426-70.) It was a fitting choice, when he was named 
editor of Ranke’s Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Re- 
formation (edition of the Deutsche Akademie, Mtinchen, 1925- 
26, 6 vols.), for among modern historians he was most aware 
of the indebtedness of Reformation historiography to Ranke. 
3efore reporting on his own views, it may be well therefore 
to characterize Ranke’s plan as Joachimsen sums it up in the 
Preface to his Ranke edition (I, p. CX). It was Ranke’s in- 
tention in his history of the Reformation to describe the his- 
torical ‘“‘moment” when the German nation became conscious 
of itself in the world of European states and cultures. He 
therefore tried to execute the following program: 1. to describe 
the Reformation as a religious movement not in relation to an 
idealized picture of the unity of medieval Christendom, but 
in relation to the concrete forms of the medieval respublica 
Christiana as a priestly-feudalist social order; 2. to interpret 
the religious significance of the Reformation not in terms of 
religious individualism, but in terms of its opposition to the 
papal church; 3. to make plain the political significance of the 
Reformation by stressing its relation to the German. state 
within which it developed; 4. to estimate the national signif- 
icance of the Reformation by its contributions to the making 
of a German civilization. 

Joachimsen’s own view, which I hold to be representative 
of the best results of recent Reformation historiography, re- 
flects both the strong effects of Ranke’s work and the progress 
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beyond him. He sees the German Reformation against the 
background of the Renaissance and Humanism, because to- 
gether with the Reformation they were the chief forces which 
overcame the medieval order of things. The Renaissance was 
the movement of an individualism which set itself in opposition 
to the organic unity of the hierarchical-political order of the 
Middle Ages. The characteristic feature of this Renaissance 
individualism was the belief in the ability of the individual to 
transform his environment by rational means. The culture 
of the Renaissance was dominated by the ideal of virtu and 
the belief in the power of rational calculation, delimited only 
by the possibility of the interference of unpredictable fortuna. 
Its chief product were the Italian states which for the first time 
developed the ideal of political and social autarchy. 
Humanism furnished to the Renaissance a world-view by 
which its new rationally autonomous spirit could be justified. 
Petrarch’s aesthetic mysticism, directed against Scholasticism, 
not against Christianity, and nourished by a revival of antiquity 
by way of Augustine, gave it the ideal of the “culture of the 
soul” as an end itself. A new ideal of personality was pro- 
claimed which was later cultivated by the School of Florence 
and was well represented by Michelangelo. Erasmus, the 
second great author of Renaissance Humanism next to Petrarch, 
became the herald of the new spirit of culture by proclaiming 
the program of a religious moral enlightenment. His ideal of 
Christian culture or education, derived from his vision of 
Christian antiquity as a unity, was inspired by the devotio 
moderna and by the Pauline-Platonist Renaissance of the Flor- 
entines and of Colet. While Petrarch served the new individ- 
ualism as a mystic, Erasmus furthered it as an “enlightener.” 
The Reformation was of a totally different character than 
the Renaissance and Humanism. Luther was a_ religious 
prophet against his own will. The reformation which he 
caused was characterized by the contrast between his intentions 
and the historical results of his initiative. It was Luther’s 
intention to make room for the freedom of the faith which had 
come to be his own in his struggle for salvation. This faith 
originated in the religiousness of medieval monasticism. — It 
had nothing in common with the late medieval drive for a 
reformatio in capite et membris. It was not caused by opposi- 
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tion against ecclesiastical abuses as the convictions of Wiclit 
and Huss had been. It was an individualism, too, but of an- 
other kind than that of Petrarchian mysticism or Erasmian 
enlightenment. It had originated in the questions: how can I 
get a merciful God? How can I become certain that God who 
has revealed his mercy in Christ is merciful also to me? It 
derived its nature from Luther’s original understanding of the 
Pauline teaching of the divine justification of the sinner by faith 
in the merciful attitude of God toward man, in which he found 
these questions answered. 


When Luther developed his new insights in a new biblical 
theology, which, although it was not un-influenced by medieval 
mysticism and Nominalism, was consciously set in contrast to 
the fundamental teachings of the ecclesiastically recognized 
Scholasticism, he had no idea of inaugurating a reform of the 
church. He intended to exercise his responsibilities as a 
Doctor Bibliae. But when, on the basis of this theology, he 
attacked the practice and the doctrine of indulgences, he never- 
theless inaugurated the Reformation—against his will, for he 
released a national protest against the power of the church. 
In the ensuing development Luther struggled for Christian 
freedom—in loyalty to the principles which his new under- 
standing of the Christian religion implied, but his followers in 
the German nation (monks and priests, humanists and religious 
enthusiasts, knights and peasants, princes and magistrates ) 
fought—in the name of the gospel—for freedom from those 
limitations which they found oppressive in their ecclesiastical, 
cultural, political, or social existence. From the outset, there- 
fore, the Reformation was a movement full of contradictions. 
Luther himself contributed his share, in spite of the fact that, 
in defense of his religious cause, he often opposed friend and 
foe alike, pope and emperor, magistrates and princes, knights 
and peasants, Anabaptists and evangelical theologians, defend- 
ers of Roman Catholicism and fellow-reformers. Cast in the 
role of a prophet, but forced by the historical circumstances 
of his time to release forces of a political, social, and ecclesias- 
tical revolution, he ended as the father and founder of a new 
ecclesiastical political order. His movement, which had begun 
with the demand for the renewal of religion on the basis of 
personal faith, ended in the establishment of new ecclesiastical 
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institutions which imposed upon their members rigorous stand- 
ards of theological orthodoxy. The religious renewal which, in 
the beginning, had tended toward the organization of congre- 
gational churches within the limits of the German nation, 
ended in the foundation of territorial state-churches. The re- 
form which at first had promised to inject the power of 
renewal into the whole of human life produced primarily a 
change in ecclesiastical institutions. 


The reasons for this contradictory outcome of Luther’s 
reformation lay in its historical environment. It unfolded in 
connection with the world-political conflicts about the universal 
monarchy of Charles V and thus became an important piece of 
Charles’ political chess-board. It was drawn into the German 
inner political conflicts about the future of the unity of the 
Empire and thus became a factor in the German _ political 
leagues and alliances. It entered contact with the ongoing 
social revolution, but largely on account of Luther’s deadly fear 
of radical social change and rebellion, it furnished religious 
sanction to political and social authoritarianism and conserv- 
atism. It was exposed to the impulses of Humanism and 
absorbed them in the interest of a theological reconstruction that 
soon resulted in the formation of a new scholasticism which, 
in many respects, was worse than that which it and Humanism 
had opposed. 

Thus the German Reformation produced an order which 
would inevitably breed new conflicts: the Thirty Years’ War 
was its political outcome. And the Enlightenment carried on 
the religious and intellectual revolution which it had begun, 
reafirming the individualistic tendencies of the Renaissance 
and of Humanism, which because of the religious teachings 
of the reformers had not taken hold of German life. 


2. Luther research. 


As I have indicated, concentration upon Luther was one of 
the main features of recent Reformation studies. In addition 
to the tendencies of the Luther renaissance, the modern custom 
of observing anniversaries and jubilees has proved to be an 
external stimulant of these labors. Ever since the “celebration” 
of the four hundredth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Reformation in 1917, which, although it fell in the midst of 
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the World War, was extensively observed throughout the world, 
the significant phases of the Reformation and of Luther’s life 
have been recognized in special studies published in their 
anniversary years. A perusal of the complete bibliographies 
published (since 1525) in the Luther Jahrbuch issued by the 
Luther Gesellschaft will confirm this observation. 


The following characterization of recent Luther research 
could not have been written without dependence upon the very 
able survey by E. Wolf, “Ueber neuere Lutherliteratur und den 
Gang der Lutherforschung,’ Christentum und Wissenschaft, 
IX (1933), 201-226; X (1934), 6-21; 203-219; 259-273; 437- 
457. I deal first with the material relating to the biography of 
Luther. 

The scholarly Luther biography, in which the whole de- 
velopment of the Reformer is surveyed from a strictly historical 
viewpoint, is still unwritten. Julius Kostlin’s work, edited by 
Gustav Kawerau (5th ed., Leipzig, 1903, 2 vols). although in 
part antiquated, must still be of service. Among the reliable 
Roman Catholic works, the following may be mentioned: J. 
Paquier, “Luther,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, IX, 
1 (1926), col. 1146-1335; H. Grisar, Martin Luther (Frei- 
burg, 1926); English translation, Martin Luther, his life and 
work [St. Louis, Mo., 1930]), a summary of the large three 
volume work in which the faults of a one-sided psycho- 
pathological interpretation are preserved; Ernesto Buonaiuti, 
Lutero et la Riforma in Germania (Rome, 1926). Lucien 
P. V. Febvre, Martin Luther, Un destin (Paris, 1928, English 
translation, New York, 1929). From the recent Protestant 
biographies, I list H. Strohl’s three volumes, L’évolittion 
religieuse de Luther jusqu’a 1515 (Paris, 1922); L’épanouisse- 
ment de la pensée de Luther de 1515 a@ 1520 (Paris, 1924); 
Luther; Esquisse de sa vie et de sa cause (Paris, 1933); James 
Mackinnon, Luther and the Reformation (London, 1925-30, 
4 vols., reliable, dependent upon modern scholarship, but not 
very profound in its interpretations); V. Machioro, Lutero 
(Rome, 1925, an enthusiastic characterization by an Italian) : 
R. H. Fife, Young Luther (to 1518) (New York, 1928, an 
able analysis of Luther’s early development); A. Hyma, 
Luther's theological development from Erfurt to Augsburg, 
(New York, 1928); B. Lunn, Martin Luther, the man and his 
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God (London, 1934); R. Thiel, Martin Luther (Berlin, 1933- 
34, 2 vols., a striking biographical portrait, un-academic, but 
drawn from the sources); W. Koehler, Luther und Luthertum 
im ihrer geschichthichen Auswirkung (Leipzig, 1934, an illumi- 
nating sketch by one of the most mature Reformation historians 
of the present). 

Gerhard Ritter’s work Luther, Gestalt und Symbol 
(Munchen, 1925, 2nd edition, 1928), was published at the 
height of the Luther renaissance and contributed to its extension 
to non-theological circles. Ritter endeavors to understand 
Luther as a religious character, but he interprets him from the 
viewpoint of religious-moral idealism. Claiming that Luther 
“raised the metaphysical character of the Germans to self- 
consciousness” (p. 179), he idealizes the historical personality. 
As an “eternal German,” he fulfilled a world-historical mission: 
“to animate the spirit of Christianity, the most precious legacy 
of the Middle Ages, and to render it fruitful for the future 
of the cultural development of the West” (p. 178). This 
book is an example of patriotic historiography. 

H. Wendorf, Martin Luther, Der Aufbau seiner Personlich- 
keit ( Leipzig, 1930), employs the principles of Eduard Sprang- 
er’s Strukturpsychologie for an interpretation of the reformer. 
Relying upon a strict analysis of the sources, which he explains 
by reference to the historical circumstances, he shows. that 
Luther was overpowered by the “irrationality” of a numinous 
God-experience which determined also his social and _ political 
outlook. The contradictions of Luther’s views can be under- 
stood against the background of the depth of his irrational 
experience. This book has been rather coolly received by the 
critics, but merits close attention. 

The Erlangen professor, H. Preuss, has presented his 
extensive knowledge of Luther in three unusual character 
studies, in which many remote features of Luther’s character 
are brought to light: Martin Luther, Der Kiinstler (Gutersloh, 
1931); Martin Luther, Der Prophet (Gitersloh, 1933) ; Martin 
Luther, Der Deutsche (Gtitersloh, 1934). 

The study of the young Luther can be considered as hav- 
ing been completed, for every angle of his development has 
been brought under scrutiny. Its chief exponent is Otto Scheel, 
Martin Luther, Vom Katholisismus sur Reformation (1, 3rd 
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ed., Tubingen, 1920; II, 3rd and 4th ed., Tubingen, 1930; see 
also his edition of sources and documents, illustrative of Luther’s 
development: Dokumente su Luther's Entwicklung, 2nd ed., 
Tubingen, 1929). He gives a detailed analysis of Luther’s 
youth and its environment and examines Luther’s theological 
development until 1513 from the viewpoint of Luther’s rela- 
tion to the mysticism of Gerson, Bonaventura, and Staupitz, 
and to the Occamist theology which he criticized under the 
influence of Augustine. 


The tendency to study the young Luther in the light of 
the medieval inheritance which he absorbed and transformed 
has been rather pronounced. At an earlier time Alfons Viktor 
Muller (Luther’s Werdegang bis sum Turmerlebnis | Gotha, 
1920|) had insisted upon the influence of the Augustinian 
tradition of the Augustinian Friars upon Luther: he had also 
stressed the importance of Thomism and had made Luther’s 
acquaintance with Tauler chiefly responsible for Luther’s turn 
toward the ideas which made him a Reformer. But Scheel 
vehemently attacked these theses, which were presented in an 
exaggerated form. Today the influence of mysticism and 
Occamism upon Luther ( Reinhold Seeberg, Die reformatorische: 
Grundgedanken des qungen Luther und ihr Verhaltinis su dem 
Okkamismus und der deutschen Mystik [Berlin, 1931]) 
is chiefly associated with the “7heologia deutsch,” the mysticism 
of which Luther encountered in a nominalistic form in Gerson 
(W. Dress, Die Theologie Gersons |Leipzig, 1931]): and 
“Gerson und Luther” [Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
1933, 122-161] ) and in a Thomistic form in Staupitz (Ie. Wolf, 
Staupits und Luther [Leipzig, 1927] and “Joh. von Staupitz 
und die theologischen Anfange Luthers,” Luther-Jahrbuch, 
XI (1929), 43-86). Inan interesting study (Dre Wittenberger 
Universitats-Theologie und die Anfange der deutschen Refor- 
mation | Tubingen, 1928]), which examined the often over- 
looked academic environment of Luther, Karl Bauer showed that 
Luther's exegetical methods, which he had adopted according 
to Staupitz’ suggestions, were responsible for the development 
of his ‘reformation ideas.” Also the share of Humanist ideas 
(which was small and insignificant) and of Augustine’s in- 
fluence in the making of Luther’s mind has been investigated. 
(M. Burgdorff, Der Einfluss des Erfurter Humanismus auf 
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Luther's Entwicklung [Leipzig, 1928]; A. Hamel, Der junge 
Luther und Angustin [Gutersloh, 1935].) The study by Elmer 
C. Kiessling, The Early Sermons of Luther and their Rela- 
tion to the Pre-Reformation Sermon (Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
1935) has filled a gap of research. 


Much effort has been expended upon the task of discover- 
ing the date and the first signs of Luther’s discovery of the 
meaning of Romans 1:17, upon which he himself placed so 
much importance that he considered it the beginning of his 
career as a Reformer. (See E. Stracke, Luther’s grosses 
Selbstzeugnis von 1545 iiber seine Entwicklung sum Reforma- 
for, historisch-kritisch untersucht |Leipzig, 1926].) The 
decisive source is Luther’s first lecture course on the Psalms 
and his own manuscripts pertaining thereto which are. still 
extant. Depending upon the analyses of E. Hirsch (Jnitiuan 
Lutheri in Festgabe fiir Julius Kaftan [ Tubingen, 1921]); of 
H. Boehmer (Luther’s erste Vorlesung [Leipzig, 1924]); and 
of E. Vogelsang, Die Anfidinge von Luthers Christologie 
{| Leipzig, 1929]), and effectively criticizing them, H. Wendorf 
has (in my opinion, irrefutably) shown that the decisive event 
occurred between Luther’s graduation to the doctorate (19 
November, 1512) and his first writing of comments to Psalm 1 
in the scholia of his commentary on the Psalms (July, 1513). 
(See “Der Durchbruch der neuen Erkenntnis Luther’s im 
Lichte der handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung,’ Hist. Viertel- 


jahrsschrift, XXVI (1932), 124-144; 285-327.) 


Able summaries of the modern knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the young Luther are J. von Walter's article “Der 
Abschluss der Entwicklung des jungen Luther” (Zeitschrift 
fiir systematische Theologie, 1 (1924), 412-426), which makes 
the point that Luther’s biblical theological discovery confirmed 
his already present religious faith, and H. Boehmer’s exciting 
and lively biographical study, Der junge Luther (Gotha, 1925). 


The history of the decisive years of the Reformation (1517- 
1521) has been examined in all details by the extraordinarily 
industrious, but often one-sided Paul Kalkoff (Luther und die 
Entscheidungsjahre der Reformation | Munchen, 1917]; Der 
Wormser Reichestag von 1521 |Darmstadt, 1922] ). 


During the period under review, a new interest in Fred- 
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erick the Wise developed, largely stimulated by P. Kalkoff. It 
must be mentioned as a curiosum that he claimed to be able to 
show that, in 1519, Frederick had been elected emperor (or 
Roman King) and had actually “ruled” for three hours. (Die 
Kaiserwahl Friedrichs IV und Karls V | Leipzig, 1925].) This 
thesis was quickly proved untenable by Gustav Wolf 
(Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLV (1926), 22-26) and 
by Karl Brandi (“Die Wahl Karls V”, Nachrichten der Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1925). Of much 
more importance was the controversy aroused by Kalkoff’s 
characterization of Frederick the Wise as a persuaded, con- 
scientious supporter of Luther (“Friedrich der Weise, der 
Beschutzer Luther’s und des Reformationswerkes,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLIII [1924], 180-280; also Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXXXIT [1925], 29-42, supported by Anni Koch, 
“Die Kontroversen tiber die Stellung Friedrich’s des Weisen 
zur Reformation,” Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXIII 
(1926), 213-260). M. Lehmann (Histor. Zeitschr., CXXIX 
(1924), 533 f.) and Elizabeth Wagner (Zeitschrift fiir Kirch- 
engeschichte, XLII (1923), 331-390) opposed this view, up- 
holding the opinion of Theodor Kolde, which since 1881 had 
governed the mind of the historians, that while Frederick fav- 
ored Luther’s person, he did not give active support to his 
work. With the appearance of Paul Kirn’s biography 
(Friedrich der Weise und die Kirche | Leipzig, 1926]), all 
these arguments have been rendered superfluous. On the basis 
of all sources now available, he conclusively characterizes 
Frederick’s traditionalist piety and proves that his attitude 
toward the Reformation may best be described as that of a 
“conscientious spectator.” (See also J. von Walter, Friedrich 
der Weise und Luther [Gutersloh, 1925].) 


Another phase of Reformation research, in which the 
argumentative pen of Paul Kalkoff loomed large, concerned 
Hutten. While Kalkoff otherwise advanced the thesis that 
Humanism was in support of the Reformation (under the lead- 
ership of Erasmus) (Humanitsmus und Reformation im 
Erfurt [Leipzig, 1926]; “Die Stellung des deutschen Hu- 
manismus zur Reformation,” Zeitschr. ff. Kirchengesch., 
XLVI [1927], 161-231), he tried to show with a great learned- 
ness, feverishly aroused by a deep dislike for Hutten, that 
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Hutten’s influence was of no consequence for Luther (Hutten’s 
Vagantenseit und Untergang. Der geschichtliche Hutten in 
seiner Umwelt [Weimar, 1925]; Ulrich von Hutten und die 
Reformation |Leipzig, 1920]; “Der geschichtliche Hutten in 
seinem Verhaltnis zu Luther,” Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesell- 
schaft, V [1923], 22-55). Also this opinion was refuted. An 
extensive literature on Hutten ie ag I mention only the 
biographies by Paul Held (Leipzig, 1928); Hajo Holborn 
(Leipzig, 1929; English translation, New Haven, Conn., 
1937); Otto Flake (Berlin, 1929). While none of them over- 
estimates the influence of Hutten upon Luther, in recognition 
of the deep religious difference between the two men, they 
prove that Hutten furnished Luther weapons in his criticism 
of the Roman church. In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the problem of Luther’s relationship with Humanism re- 
quires new investigation. (See Gerhard Ritter, “Die ge- 
schichtliche Stellung des deutschen Humanismus”’, Hist. Zeit- 
schrift [1923], 393 ff.). 


Our knowledge of the decisive events of the critical year 
1525 has been considerably advanced by recent investigation. 
I have already remarked on the problem of the relationship 
between the Reformation and Humanism. In another con- 
nection I shall deal with the studies on the Anabaptists. Here 
I] must mention primarily the research on the Peasants’ War. 
Schottenloher fully lists the extensive literature in his Biblio- 
graphic. The authoritative work is now Gunther Franz, Der 
deutsche Bauernkrieg (Munchen, 1933-34). The part which 
Luther and the reformation movement played in the uprising 
is well discussed by W. Stolze, Bauernkrieg und Reformation 
(Leipzig, 1926), and “Der geistige Hintergrund des Bauern- 
krieges, Erasmus und Luther” (Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch., 

[1932], 456-479); W. Wibbeling, Martin Luther und der 
Bauernkrieg (Leipzig, 1925) ; Paul Althaus, “Luther’s Haltung 
im Bauernkriege” (Luther-Jahrbuch, VII [1925], 1-39). An 
interesting collection of contemporary sources was edited by 
O. H. Brandt, Der grosse Bauernkrieg. Zeitgendssische 
Berichte, Aussagen und Aktenstiicke (Jena, 1925). The 
thesis that the Peasants’ War was confined to the social- 
political sphere and not decisively determined by the Reforma- 
tion, is now undone. On the other hand, it is today impossible 
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to maintain that Luther at first encouraged a social revolution 
and, when it failed, placed himself on the side of the princes. 
Many popular misconceptions in regard to Luther’s attitude 
toward the peasants’ revolt, widely spread even through his- 
torical text-books, should now definitely disappear. 


Luther’s marriage, which also took place in 1525, was 
duly commemorated in the year of its four hundredth anni- 
versary. H. Boehmer’s article, ‘“Luthers Ehe,” (Luther 
Jahrbuch, VII (1925), 40-76), is a masterpiece of historical 
writing, very instructive also from the viewpoint of cultural 
history. (The very interesting conceptions of marriage which 
Luther entertained are enlighteningly discussed by Reinhold 
Seeberg, “Luthers Anschauung von Geschlechtsleben und 
Ehe,” (Luther Jahrbuch, VIT (1925), 77-122) and_ Lilly 
Zarncke, “Die naturhafte Eheanschauung des jungen Luther,” 
(Archiv f. Kulturgeschichte, XXV (1935), 281 ff.; “Der 
geistliche Sinn der Ehe bei Luther,” (Theol. Studien und 
Kritiken, CVI [1934-35] ), 20-29; “Luthers Stellung zu Ehe- 
scheidung und Mehrehe,” (Zeitschr. f. syst. Theologie, XII 
[1934-35], 98-117). 


The conflict between Zwingli and Luther has been dis- 
cussed and described from all angles by Walther Koehler, 
Zwingli and Luther, | (Leipzig, 1924). He also attempted 
a reconstruction of the Marburg discussions on the basis of 
the available sources (Das Alarburger  Religionsgesprach 
| Leipzig, 1929].) Of special interest in this connection are 
the writings of O. Farner, Marburg 1529 (3rd ed., Leipzig 
1930) and Das Zwinglibild Luthers (Zurich, 1931). 


The diets of Speyer (1529) and of Augsburg (1530), at 
which the future of Protestantism was decided, naturally re- 
ceived new attention from modern historians. Joh. Kuhn 
wrote the history of the diet of Speyer, the acts of which he 
had edited (Die Geschichte des Speyer Reichstags, Leipzig, 
1929), and J. von Walter reviewed the diet of Augsburg (‘*Der 
Reichstag zu Augsburg, 1530,” Luther Jahrbuch, X11 [1930], 
1-90, and Luther und Melanchthon auf dem Augsburger 
Reichstag [1931]). Hans von Schubert, whose studies on 
the creeds and confessions in Reformation politics are and 
will remain fundamental (Biindnis und Bekenntnis | Leipzig 
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1908| and Bekenntnisbildung und Religionspolitik |Gotha, 
1910]; and particularly, dnfdnge der evangelischen Bekenntnis- 
bildung | Leipzig, 1928]), contributed his share of masterful 
historiography in two essays (Der Reichstag von Augsburg 
im Zusammenhang der Religionsgeschichte, 1530 [Leipzig, 
1930], and “Luther auf der Coburg,” (Luther-Jahrbuch, 
XII [1930], 109-161). The Augsburg Confession was his- 
torically edited by Heinrich Bornkamm (Bekeuntiisschriften 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche [Berlin, 1930]) and an 
able analysis of its historical development was given by M. Reu 
(The Augsburg Confession [Chicago, 1931] ). 


At this point (Augsburg, 1530) the modern pre-occupa- 
tion with the details of Luther’s biography and with his de- 
termination of the development of the Reformation ends. 


The foregoing review, in which only the important con- 
tributions have been listed, will have shown the extraordinary 
degree of attention which has been lavished upon Luther. 
However, the picture of this research would not be complete 
without a characterization of the work on Luther’s theology. 


It is natural that the study of Luther’s theology should 
be the concern of theologians and historians alike. But it is 
a most significant fact that the examination of Luther’s theo- 
logical views has been undertaken on a scale which is without 
precedent or equal in religious and intellectual history. Only 
Thomas Aquinas perhaps has received similarly close atten- 
tion. This fact testifies, on the one hand, to the great power 
which Luther exercises upon the mind of modern Protestants 
(in so far the modern concentration upon his thought reflects 
the strength of his creative personality) and, on the other hand, 
to the degree in which the Germans (and the Lutherans gen- 
erally) are bound to him (in so far the incessant re-examina- 
tion of his ideas indicates an important feature in the mind of 
the Germans). Historical and theological interests are thus 
intermingled in the work of analysing his thought. Indeed, 
the difference in the theological approach to the historical 
Luther is so marked that a history of Luther interpretations 
has been written which throws light not only upon Luther 
but also upon the history of modern philosophical and_ theo- 
logical ideas. (Otto Wolff, Die Haupttypen der neueren Luther- 
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forschung | Stuttgart, 1938]; see also the earlier study by Horst 
Stephan, Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche {Leipzig, 
1907 |). 


In the following, I offer a brief survey of the main achieve- 
ments, problems and tasks of the modern research of Luther’s 
theology. 


As Luther left no systematic exposition of his thought, 
the tenets of his theology must be established from his many 
writings which he generally produced for particular occasions 
in response to definite needs. Hence the interpretation of his 
ideas is exposed to various dangers, and modern Luther re- 
search has fallen prey to most of them: 1. there is the danger 
of underestimating the consistency of Luther’s thought in view 
of the different expressions he gave to it in reaction to different 
situations (see, e. g., Roland Bainton’s able article, ‘“’The De- 
velopment and Consistency of Luther’s Attitude to Religious 
Liberty,” Harvard Theological Review, XXII [1929], 107- 
149); 2. there is the danger of using certain selected ideas of 
Luther as the key for the understanding of his entire thought 
(e. g., under the influence of Holl, recent work on Luther’s 
theology has one-sidedly viewed the reformer’s teachings in the 
light of “the young Luther’’); 3. there is the danger of over- 
looking altogether the concrete historical environment from 
which Luther wrote and spoke (e. g., many theological inter- 
preters have committed this error, and many “pure” historians, 
on the other hand, have taken these errors as an excuse to 
neglect almost entirely the analysis and interpretation of 
Luther’s thought). 


Recent work on Luther’s theology is characterized by the 
following tendencies: 1. to study Luther’s connection with 
medieval ideas and to examine the factors in medieval theology 
which led to his “new” theology; 2. to establish a rounded 
picture of the thought of the young Luther; and, 3. in reaction 
to this, to correct the current opinion that there was a con- 
siderable difference in the thought of the young and the old 
Luther; 4. to investigate the main themes of Luther’s thought, 
his doctrine of God, Christology, ecclesiology, etc.; 5. to 
elucidate the impact of his teachings upon the various phases 
of modern civilization. 
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The most complete discussion of Luther’s theology is to 
be found in Reinhold Seeberg’s history of dogma (Die Lehre 
Luthers, Lehrbuch der Dogmen-geschichte, IV, 1 [4th ed., 
Leipzig, 1933]). He puts Luther against the background of 
the historical development of Christianity, seeing his theology 
as an expression of the Germanization of Christianity, as a 
special form of the Augustianism of the Latin church, and as 
a phase in the evolution of Paulinism, and he analyses Luther’s 
thought thematically with constant references to the sources, 
which he abundantly quotes. On a few occasions, his own 
theological point of view asserts itself disturbingly in con- 
nection with the discussion of faith and with the analysis of 
the idea of God. His work is fundamentally in agreement 
with Karl Holl’s Luther interpretation (Luther in Gesammelte 
Aufsdtsc, | |Tubingen, 1923]|), which I have already char- 
acterized. Holl, of course, did not intend to offer a complete 
picture of Luther’s theology, although his two chief essays 
(Was verstand Luther unter Religion? und Der Neubau der 
Sitthichkeit) cover almost the entire thematic, not historical, 
breadth of Luther’s thinking. 

The characteristic feature of these most fundamental 
Luther interpretations is that they stress the contrast of ‘Luther’s 
theology to the Roman Catholic tradition and its affinity with 
modern theological ideas and that they minimize, directly and 
indirectly, its continuity with Lutheran orthodoxy (which, to 
some extent, is in accord with historical fact). It is therefore 
interesting to note that under the infiuence of the most recent 
theological school in Protestantism, the “‘dialectical’” theology, 
which advocates a revival of Reformation orthodoxy, the 
standard nineteenth century work on Luther’s theology was, 
in 1927, reprinted in a new edition (Theodosius Harnack, 
Luthers Theologie |Erlangen, 1862-1886, 2 vols.|). The 
strongly Christological character of this interpretation was 
expected to correct the neglect of Luther’s Christology, of 
which particularly the Holl school was guilty. 





How promising even new efforts to interpret Luther’s 
thought can be, is suggested by Erich Seeberg’s two volumes 
on Luthers Theologic; Motive und Ideen (1. Die Gottesan- 
schauung [Gottingen, 1929]; I]. Christus, Bild und Urbild 
(Stuttgart, 1937]). Seeberg studies the main motifs and the 
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leading ideas in Luther’s thinking. He follows them historically 
through Luther’s writings and is thus able to show that 
Luther’s theological thought did not undergo a change, but 
that its main themes were constantly modulated. It is especially 
significant that he emphasizes the effect of Occamistic, mystical, 
and monastic traditions upon Luther’s mind. It may be that 
Seeberg at times “productively misunderstands” Luther (he 
himself likes to point to such a “productive misunderstanding” 
of medieval ideas by Luther), but he has doubtless succeeded 
in giving deep insights into the Reformer’s mind by showing 
the fundamental importance of Luther’s conceptions of ‘‘spirit”’ 
(not abstractly rational, but concretely historical), of God's 
“dynamic vitality’ (God’s activity takes place in the world, 
but in contrast to what common sense and reason see; hence 
the importance of the incarnation in Luther’s thinking), of 
Christ (who is “exemplar” and “example,” so that what hap- 
pened to him is the picture of what happens to the Christian 
believer: in being humiliated, he is lifted up, etc.). 

The study of “motifs” in religious and theological history 
has been an enterprise that has made the professors of the 
theological faculty at Lund (Sweden) famous. A. Nygren, 
author of the work, Eros and Agape (London, 1932-39, 2 
vols.), in which Luther’s conception of love is shown to be 
that which in Christian history most accords with that of the 
New Testament, and G. Aulén, are its best known represent- 
atives. The latter wrote a book on Luthers Gudsbild (Stock- 
holm, 1926) in which a method similar to E. Seeberg’s is em- 
ployed (Luther conceived of God as the dynamic synthesis of 
love and wrath, qualitatively determined by Christ; his idea 
of the “hidden God” can be understood only in terms of the 
revelation in Christ, ete.). Another Swedish Luther scholar 
devoted a whole study to the problem of Luther’s “dualism”: 
R. Bring, Dualismus hos Luther (Stockholm, 1929). 


1g, 

A book which makes plain the paradoxical nature of 
Luther’s theological thought and therefore is representative of 
the dominant trend in contemporary endeavors to revive the 
religion of the reformers is W. von Loewenich, Luthers theo- 
logia crucis (2nd ed., Stuttgart, 1933). Luther’s theological 
principle (by himself described as “theologia crucis” at the 
disputation at Heidelberg in 1518) is here described under the 
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following aspects: 1. The theologia crucis is a_ theology of 
revelation, not a speculative theology; 2. the revelation of God 
is a “hidden,” indirect revelation; 3. the revelation of God 
cannot be known in “good works,” but in suffering: 4. the 
knowledge of God, who is hidden in his revelation, is possible 
only to faith. The implication of this principle is a theological 
criticism not only of reason and morality, but also of religion, 
in so far as in them “natural” human possibilities are expressed. 
Luther’s faith is thus shown to have been a radical prophetism. 
A good and very impressive characterization of Luther’s “re- 
ligion” from this point of view is to be found in E. Wolf’s 
essay “Luther” (Heft 6 in the pamphlet series Theologische 
Existens heute, a by Karl Barth and E. Wolf). 


A special interest has recently been devoted to Luther's 
Christology, largely in reaction to Karl Holl’s thesis that 
Luther’s religion was {primarily theocentric. His sentence: 
“Luther's Frommigkeit ist nie in dem Sinne Christusfrommug- 
keit gewesen, als ob sein ganser Glaube auf Christus gestanden 
ware,’ has now been proved untenable. In the course of a 
little more than a decade, research has shown the thoroughly 
Christocentric character of Luther’s faith. So rapidly change 
the moods and fashions of historical interpretations! Today, 
the opinion of E. Seeberg that Luther’s theology appears to 
have evolved from an individual view of Christ (Zeitschrift 
f. Kirchengeschichte, LIIT [1933] 530) sums up the attitude 
of modern scholarship. I merely list the most important 
works: J. A. Rust, “Luthers Christusglaube,” (Zeitschrift 
fj. systematische Theologie, 1 [1923], 452-467; C. Stange, “Die 
Person Christi in der Theologie Luther’s,” (7bid. VI [1929], 
449-483; IE. Vogelsang, Die Anfange von Luther’s Christologie 
nach der ersten Psalmenauslegung (Leipzig, 1929); P. W. 
Gennrich, Die Christologie Luther’s im Abendmahlsstreit 1524- 
1529 (Stuttgart, 1929); E. Huck, “Die Entwicklung der 
Christologie Luther’s von der Psalmenvorlesung zur Romer- 
Vorlesung,” (Theol. Studien und Kritiken, CII [1930]), 61- 
142; E. Coase ing, Der angefochtene Christus bei Luther 
(Leipzig, 1932); H. Thimme, Christi Bedeutung fiir Luther’s 
Glauben (1933); E. Seeberg, Luther’s Theologie: Christus 
oie, 1937). E. Wolf’s essay, ‘“Christusverkundigung 
bei Luther,” (in the collection Jesus Christus tm Zeugnis des 
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Neuen Testamentes und der Kirche | Munchen, 2nd ed., 1936] ) 
is particularly suggestive. 


Another favored theme of study was Luther’s conception 
of the church. While the preceding generation of scholars 
(represented by K. Muller, F. Meinecke, K. Holl, and others ) 
was primarily concerned with the elucidation of the principles 
which led to the establishment of evangelical churches, the 
present generation devotes itself to the exposition of Luther’s 
theological ideas of the church. Also this work has proved 
Luther as a highly original thinker. JI again merely list the 
most fruitful discussions: E. Kohlmeyer, “Die Bedeutung der 
Kirche fur Luther,” (Zeitschr. f. Kirchengeschichte, XLVII 
[1938], 4606-511); F. Kattenbusch, Die Doppelschichtigkeit 
in Luther's Kirchenbegriff (Gotha, 1928); Paul Althaus, 
Commuinio sanctorum |Gutersloh, 1929); Th. Pauls, ““Gemein- 
schaft der Heiligen bei Luther,” (Theol. Studien und Kritikei, 
CIT [1930], 31-60); E. Rietschl, Das Problem der unsichtbaren- 
sichtbaren Kirche ber Luther (Leipzig, 1932); G. Jacob, 
‘“Luther’s Kirchenbegriff,” (Zeitschr. fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
XV_ [1934], 160-32); M. Doerne, “Gottes Volk und Gottes 
Wort,” (Jahrbuch der Luther-Gesellschaft [1932], 61-98). 


Finally, the new interest in Luther’s ethics must be men- 
tioned. It has been conditioned not only by the insights gained 
from the study of Luther’s theology, but also by the contem- 
orary philosophical and psychological analysis of the nature 
of man. Problems raised by the present political situation 
also have had their influence. The principle of Luther’s ethics, 
so it has been discovered, lies in his description as the Christian 
man as simul peccator ac tustus. (See the fundamental book 
by R. Herrmann, Luther's These “Gerecht und Siinder sugleich” 
[Gtitersloh, 1930]). The Christian life is therefore seen as 
standing in the dialectic of love and sin. This 1s fully recogniz- 
ed by the very full and thorough systematic description of 
Luther’s ethics by O. Dittrich (Luther's Ethik | Leipzig, 1930], 
and Geschichte der Ethik, IV, 1: Die Reformatoren und der 
lutherisch kirchliche Protestantismus | Leipzig, 1932] ). 


The social ethics of Luther is helpfully analysed in F. 
Lau, “Aiisserlich Ordnung’ und weltlich Ding in Luther's 
Theologie (Berlin, 1933), and K. Mathes has examined the 
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results of recent research with respect to the continuity of the 
corpus Christianum idea in Luther’s thought (Das corpus 
Christianum bet Luther im Lichte seiner Erforschung [Gotha, 
1929|). He pays special attention to the controversy between 
Holl and Troeltsch, in which Holl denied Troeltsch’s claim 
(see his Sogsiallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen 
I Ttibingen, 1912], Engl. translation, 2 vols. [London, 1931]), 
that the medieval conception of the Christian social organism 
was maintained by Luther and he appears to favor Troeltsch’s 
view. 

This survey of Luther research, which, if there were space, 
could be considerably enlarged, gives an impression of the 
large room which it occupies in recent Reformation histori- 
ography. It is the task of the historians of the future to 
incorporate its results not only in a “conclusive” Luther bi- 
ography, which still remains to be written, and in a summary 
work on Luther’s theology (which would supersede R. See- 
berg’s volume), but also in the general histories of the Refor- 
mation. 

In conclusion, I mention a few surveys of Luther study— 
in addition to that of E. Wolf, which I have already cited: 
Preserved Smith, “A Decade of Luther Study,” (Harvard 
Theological Review, XIV [1921], 107-135); Lucien Febvre, 
“Le progres des études sur Luther,” (Revue ad’histoire moderne, 
I [1926], 24-47); Heinrich Hermelink, “Die neuere Luther- 
forschung,” (Theologische Rundschau, VIII [1935], 63-85; 
131-156); IX. Metzke, ““Lutherforschunge und deutsche Philo- 
sophiegeschichte,” (Blatter fitr deutsche Philosophie, VIX 


[1935], Heft 415, 335 fi.). 


IV. RESEARCH IN THE HISTORY OF THE AN4A- 
BAPTISTS. 


In a lecture on “The Significance of the Reformation in 
the light of contemporary Scholarship,” (Catholic Historica! 
Review, XVIT [1931/32], 395-420), Carlton J. H. Hays said: 
“In the long run, the radical sects proved to be more character- 
istic of Protestantism than Henry VIII, or Calvin, or even a 
Luther. And however transitory the tenets and practices of 
particular radical sects may have been, there can be no doubt that 
it was the succession of such sects which conferred upon Prot- 
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estant Christendom the distinction of substituting individual- 
ist for collective Christianity. This was really a revolutionary 
attitude toward Christianity” (p. 402). This judgment, which 
is essentially that of E. Troeltsch, is now widely accepted. 
Hence the study of the Anabaptists and other sectarians of the 
Reformation receives now more attention than before. The 
rapid increase of research in their history is to be explained also 
by the fact that the scholars have recognized it as their duty to 
fill out the picture of the beginnings of Protestantism which 
was left incomplete by the neglect of the evangelical radicals on 
the part of the former historians. Furthermore, the modern 
descendants of the sectarians have begun to make scholarly con- 
tributions to their history. 


The knowledge of Anabaptist history, which because of the 
nature of the sources and because of their inaccessibility is 
difficult to obtain, will complete the picture of the inner and 
outer history of the Reformation. The current progress in the 
research of Anabaptist history is marked by the publication of 
sources, the investigation of the local history and the expansion 
of the Anabaptists, and the study of the biographies of the lead- 
ers. 

I have already mentioned the publication of the Quellen sur 
Geschichte der Wiedertaiufer. The edition of the Corpus 
Schwenckfeldianorum (under the auspices of the Schwenck- 
felder church in Pennsylvania and the Hartford Theological 
Seminary) since 1907, now almost completed (thirteen volumes 
are published) is another achievement. The documents therein 
contained (they relate to Caspar Schwenckfeld, the Silesian 
mystical spiritualist) will prove to be a mine of future re- 
search. It is surprising that they have not been more extensive- 
ly exploited, even until now. (FE. Hirsch’s article, “Zum Ver- 
standnis Schwenckfelds,” in Festgabe fiir Karl Miller |Tubin- 
gen, 1922], 145-170, is an exception). The most extensive source 
of general information on the history of the Anabaptists is the 
Mennonitisches Lexikon, edited by Chr. Hege and Chr. Neff 
(Frankfurt, 1913; 1925-32, 2 vols.). Very valuable historical 
articles and sources are contained in Gedenkschrift zum 400 
jahrigen Jubilaum der Mennoniten oder Taufgesinnten, 1525- 
1925 (Ludwigshafen, 1925). Interesting biographical sketches 
of Anabaptist leaders can be found in W. Wiswedel, Bilder 
und Fiihrergestalten aus dem Taufertum (Kassel, 1926-1930, 2 
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vols.) and J. Lindeboom, Stiefkinderen van het Christendom 
(’s Gravenhage, 1929). Joh. Kihn’s undeservedly neglected 
book Tolerans und Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1923) gives import- 
ant insights in the varied inner history of Protestant Christian- 
ity and casts light also upon the Anabaptists. 

The remarkable progress in the recent research on the 
evangelical sectarians is noticeable particularly in connection 
with Thomas Muntzer, Luther’s foremost radical opponent. 
Karl Holl and Heinrich Boehmer made the beginning. (Karl 
Holl, “Luther und die Schwarmer,” in Gesammelte Aufsdtze, I 
[2nd ed., 1923], 420-67; H. Boehmer, “Studien zu Thomas 
Muntzer,” in Programm der Universitat Leipzig |[1922]|). 
Then followed: Thomas Miintser’s Briefwechsel, edited by H. 
3oehmer and P. Kirn (Leipzig 1932); Thomas Miintzer’s 
Leben und Schriften, ed. by O. H. Brandt (Jena, 1933); Anne- 
marie Lohmann, Zur geistigen Entwicklung Th. Miintsers 
(Leipzig, 1931); K. Schulz, “Th. Mtintzer’s liturgische Bestre- 
bungen,” (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XLVII [1928], 
309-401), Gunther Franz, “Die Bildnisse Th. Mutntzers,” 
(Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, XXV [1935] 21-37). Other 
authors, impressed by Muntzer’s participation in the Peasants’ 
Xevolt, stressed the political and social character of his person- 
ality, sometimes in an untenable way. Their books are valuable, 
but must be used with caution. (Ernst Bloch, Thomas Miintzer 
als Theologe der Revolution | Berlin, 1921]; J. Zimmerman, 
Th. Miintzer. Ein deutsches Schicksal [ Leipzig, 1925]; L. G. 
Walter, Th. Miintscr et les luttes sociales a lépoque de la Ré- 
forme [Paris, 1927]. 

All these works have, for the first time, made possible an 
objective interpretation of the man who became the first evan- 
gelical rebel against the Reformation. 

The knowledge of the Swiss Anabaptists, who determined 
the whole later history of the movement, has been advanced by 
general studies and by biographical research. I simply list the 
following titles: Ernest Correll, Das schweizerische Titnfermen- 
nonitentum (Tubingen, 1925); L. von Muralt, “Reformation 
und Tauferbewegung,” (Zzzingliana, IV [1926] p. 65-85); 
a valuable critical discussion primarily of the articles by J. 
Horsch, which I list in the following; John Horsch, “The Rise 
and early History of the Swiss Brethren,” (Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review, IV [1932], 169 ff., 227 ff.); “The Struggle be- 
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tween Zwingli and the Swiss Brethren in Zurich,” (ibid., VII 
[1933], 142 ff.) ; ‘An Inquiry into the Truth of Accusations of 
Fanaticism and Crime against the early Swiss Brethren, (cbid., 
VIII [1934], 18 ff., 73 ff.; J. ten Doornkat-Koolman, “Leopold 
Scharnschlager und die verborgene Taufergemeinde in Grau- 
bunden,” (Zwinglana, TV [1926], 329-337); Harold S. Bender, 
“Conrad Grebel, the First Leader of the Swiss Brethren,” 
(Mennonite Review, X [1936], 5 ff., 19 ff., 151 ff.), “The 
Theology of Conrad Grebel,” (ibid., NIT [1938], 27 ff., 124 ff. ) 

The spread of the Anabaptists in Southern Germany is re- 
flected in the following studies, practically all of which represent 
explorations of new fields of research: Karl Schottenloher, 
Philipp Ulhart, en Augsburger Winkeldrucker und Helfers- 
helfer der Schwarmer in Miinchen (Munchen, 1921); Hermann 
Nestler, Die Wiedertauferbewegung in Regensburg (Regens- 
burg, 1926); Frederick L. Weiss, The Life, Teachings and 
Works of Johann Denck (Strassburg, 1924); Alfred Coutts, 
Hans Denck, Humanist and Heretic ("dinburgh, 1927); Otto 
E. Vittali, Die Theologie des IWiedertaufers Hans Denck (Of- 
fenurg, 1932); John C. Wenger, “Life and Work of Pilgram 
Marpeck,”’ (Mennonite Ouart. Rev . XII [1938], 136 ff. 269 
ff.) ; “The Theology of P. Marpeck,” (ibid., 205 ff.) ;*P. Mar- 
peck’s Confession of Faith, isi.” (ibid. 167 ff.). 

The Anabaptist revolution of Muntzer has received much 
attention. Karl Loffler edited new sources: Die Wiedertaufer 
su Miinster 1534-35. Berichte, Aussagen und Aktenstiicke von 

Augenzeugen und Zettgenossen (Munster, 1923). In addition, 
I list the following: Hans von ack. “Der Kommunismus 
der munsterschen Wiedertaufer,” (Sitsungsberichte der Aka- 
dene der Wissenschaften, Heidelberg, 1919); H. Ritschl, Die 
Kommune der Wiedertiufer in Miinster (Leipzig, 1923); H. 
Rothert, “Der Kampf um Munster,” (Jahrbuch des evangeli- 
schen Verems fiir westfialische ao nati schichte, XXVI 
[1924], 5 5 5-96) ; John Horsch, “Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists 
in Miinster "(Mennonite Ouarterly Review, 1X [1935], 71 ff., 
129 ff.) 

Considerable progress has been made in the study of the 
history of the later Anabaptists. Menno Simons has received 
much attention from the Mennonites: Charles H. Smith, J/enno 
Simons (Berne, Indiana, 1936) ; Irwin E. Burkhart, “Menno 
Simons on the Incarnation,” (Mennonite Quarterly Review, 1V 
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[1931], 113 ff.; Cornelius Krahn, “The Conversion of Menno 
Simons,” (7bid., X [1936] 46 ff.); Cornelius Krahn, Menno 
Simons. Ein Beitrag sur Geschichte und Theologie der Tauf- 
gesiniten (Karlsruhe, 1936); John Horsch, “Menno Simons’ 
Attitude toward the Anabaptists of Miinster,” (ibid., X [19306], 
oo it.) 

As a reference to Dutch Anabaptism, I call attention to the 
fine study of J. W. Kuehler, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche 
Doopsgesinden in de zestiende Eeuw (Haarlem, 1932). 

The book by Roland H. Bainton, Dawid Joris (Leipzig, 
1937) contains not only the sources relating to this strange 
character, but also an historical introduction which competently 
reviews the early history of the Anabaptists. 

The Moravian Anabaptists have been examined with great- 
er care than almost any other group, possibly because of the fact 
that they practiced communism. The best book, containing an 
analysis of the sources and the literature, was written by Lydia 
Mitiller (Der Kommunimus der imdhrischen Wiedertaufer 
(Leipzig, 1927). Also the following works are noteworthy: 
Das Geschichtbuch der Hutterschen Briider, ed. by Rudolf Wol- 
kan (Alta, Canada, 1923); Frantisek Hruby, “Die Wiedertau- 
fer in Mahren,” (4rchiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, XXX 
[1933] 1-36; 170-211; XX XT [1934], 61-102; XXXIJI [1935], 
1-40: Robert Friedmann, “Eine dogmatische Hauptschrift der 
hutterischen Taufergemeinde in Mahren,” (ibid., XXVIII 
f1931], 80-111; 207-241; XXIX [1932], 1-17); Joh. Loserth, 
“Anabaptists in Styria in 1528,” (A/ennonite Quarterly Re- 
view, VIT [1933], 133 ff.; John Horsch, “The Hutterian Breth- 
ren, 1528-29,” (ibid., IIT [1929], 54 ff., 254 ff.) ; Joh. Loserth, 
“The Decline and Revival of the Hutterites,” (2bid., 1V [1930], 
93 ff.). 

One of the most important books of the future will be an 
historical analysis of the faith and theology of these sectarian 
groups. It will be necessary to examine more carefully than 
has been done so far their roots in medieval sectarian and mys- 
tical groups and also their dependence upon the reformers. 
Certainly, their criticisms of the teachings and institutions of 
the reformers (especially the doctrines of justification, of pre- 
destination, and of the divine word, and the principles of social 
ethics and church establishment) as well as their own construc- 
tive beliefs and ideals (the realisation of New Testament Chris- 
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tianity, moral perfectionism, mysticism, eschatological expecta- 
tions, etc.) represent ideas without which Protestantism cannot 
be fully understood. (See the stimulating lecture—with very 
suggestive literary references—of Heinrich Bornkamm, Spir- 
itualismus, Mystik und die Anfinge des Pietismus im Luther- 
tum [Giessen, 1926].) The further study of the expansion of 
the Anabaptists will furnish significant information on the 
social history of the Reformation. The analysis of their faith 
will give e important new insights in the teachings and practices 
of the reformers. It will be shown that the sectarians had not 
only a negative, but also a positive influence upon them. The 
recent new interest in the theology of the Anabaptists is there- 
fore especially to be welcomed. In addition to the books and 
articles dealing with theological matters that I have already cited, 
I list the following: Glaubensseugnisse oberdeutscher Taufge- 
stunter, ed. by Lydia Muller (Quellen sur Geschichte der Wie- 
dertaufer, Ill, Lei ipzig, 1938); John Horsch, “The Faith of the 
Swiss Bretineen,” (Mennonite Quarterly Review, TV [1930], 
241 ff.; V [1931], 7 ff., 129 ff., 245 ff.) ; Horst Quiring, ae 
Anthropology of Pilgram Marpeck,” (ibid., IX [1935], 155 
ff.) ; Ethelbert Stauffer, ‘“Martyrer-theologie und T ok 
eung,” (Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, LIT [1933], 545- 
598 ; Fritz Heyer, Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwarmer (Leipzig, 
1939). 

This review, in which, I repeat, the great achievements of 
Reformation historiography prior to 1920 receive hardly any 
consideration, will have shown that, in a very crowded field of 
historical research, new investigators found room for fresh 
suggestive studies and that, extensive as our knowledge of the 
Reformation is, it promises to grow still further with the fulfill- 
ment of tasks still to be done.’ 


3 While this article was being printed, Heft 1 of Vol. XXXVITI (1940) of the 
Archiv fiir Reformations-Geschichte came to hand, Among the several interest- 
ing articles it contains, there are a few which deserve special mention. G. 
Ritter reviews (p. 61-75) the very important work of the Roman Catholic 
church historian, Joseph Lortz, Die Reformation in Deutschland (2 vols., 
Freiburg, 1940). These books, which due to war conditions I have not vet 
been able to obtain, promise to inaugurate an entirely new evaluation of the 
Reformation on the part of Roman Catholic historians. Walter Kohler begins 
a review (p. 93-102) of Anabaptist historiography which should be consulted 
in connection with my survey (Das Tiiufertum in der neueren kirchenhistorischen 
Forschung). Fritz Blanke’s article, Das Reich der Wiedertiufer zu Miinster, 
1534/35 (p. 13-37), to be continued in a later issue of the Archiv, promises 
to be a definitive review of the historical sources of the Anabaptist catastrophe. 








CONCEPTION OF THE ANABAPTISTS 


ROBERT FRIEDMANN 
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Who is an Anabaptist? There seems to be a certain 
amount of confusion with regard to this term and its con- 
ception, and a lack of objectivity is still here and there to be 
met. Emotional prejudices, misleading tradition, insufficient 
research material, and a mixture of different groups and at- 
titudes prevented church history scholars almost to the present 
time from reaching a just judgment of these Christian radicals 
in Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. To find 
out the right place of Anabaptism in history it might be use- 
ful to begin with some negative statements. 


What an Anabaptist does not stand for 


There are several misunderstandings to be cleared up 
before starting to define the right conception. 


(1) The practice of adult baptism is not peculiar to our 
eroup. It is a matter of fact that the idea of adult baptism 
(or the decline of infant baptism) was widespread in the six- 
teenth century, especially among the various radicals, as a sign 
of differentiation; but its justification was not at all uniform. 
We find sometimes biblical reasons for it and sometimes only 
formal reasens (as with the Antitrinitarians). And some- 
times there is a complete absence of interest in ceremonies at 
all, e. g., with Thomas Muntzer or David Joris. It is obvious 
that Collegiants (practicing adult baptism), for instance, are 
far more distant in their Christian pattern from Anabaptist 
groups than men like Sebastian Franck or Hans Denck, al- 
though these did not care much about baptism. On the other 
hand anti-pedobaptism is nearly as old as the Christian church 
itself. The Donatists are a famous example, and we find adult 
baptism practiced later on not only by the English Baptists but 
also sometimes by the eighteenth century Pietist Separatists 
in Germany. 
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Furthermore, we know that in the beginning even the 
Reformers (especially Zwingli) considered infant baptism as 
non-biblical. Its establishment is due only to the need for a 
general sign of a national or territorial church (“Volkskirche’” ). 
To group all opponents to such a conception of the church 
under the term “Anabaptist” would not be correct, as it 
unites highly moral movements with extravagances and rebel- 
lions of a rather low order. Accordingly, this term as a negative 
characteristic needs a positive reason for the practice of adult 
baptism. 


(2) Luther disparaged all those who could endanger 
his church in the making by labelling them “Schwdrmer,” 
without considering their differences. They were against him, 
consequently they were of the type which he named “enthus- 
iasts’” (like the prophets of Zwickau), according to his first 
experiences with opponents. It is strange that this point of 
view continued in official church history in Europe. Even 
in our time it is to be found, especially in the large work by 
Karl Holl, Luther... In his essay “Luther and the Enthus- 
iasts,”” he rejects very definitely the distinctions of Troeltsch 
and others, and repeats in modern manner the sixteenth century 
reproaches. Whoever is unwilling to accept the idea of an 
institutional church, every non-conformist and separatist. be- 
longs to these “Schwéarmer.”* Of course, this expression in- 
volves vilification which forestalls the reconsideration of the 
basic arguments. No doubt such confused groups have appear- 
ed and will appear in history, especially in periods of excite- 
ment, but they do not represent Anabaptism in its strict sense, 
and their mistakes must not be charged to the real represent- 
atives of that group. 

“Schwarmer” were mostly people with their own visions 
and revelations, prophets (like Joris), “dreamers” (like those 
whose deeds are recorded in the Brandenburger Wiedertidu- 
ferakten, edited by Schornbaum). “Schzedrmer” were also 
certain foolish people in Holland and England, like the naked 

1 Karl Holl, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kirchengeschichte (Tiibingen, 1923), 
I. Luther. 
Holl, Luther, 420-467. 
This word does not mean to-day only ‘fan enthusiast, 


teenth century, but also in general ‘‘confused people, 
emotionalist,’’ without sober judgment. 
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runners (because of Isaiah 20:3) and some antinomian groups 
with a mystical background (like the Family of Love of Hendrik 
Niclaes). They have never belonged to the Anabaptists. It is 
significant for the enthusiasts that they either neglected the 
Bible altogether or gave it fantastic interpretations, while the 
Anabaptists were strong biblicists of a sober or more spiritual 
fashion. 


(3) Close to this misleading conception of Anabaptism 
as enthusiasm is its understanding as the typical “eschatological 
rebellion” of the sixteenth century. That is the most import- 
ant and lasting misinterpretation of the historical facts. To 
find the right judgment it might be useful to distinguish the 
eschatological standpoint of the Gospel from the millenarian 
teaching of the Revelation of St. John. Surely everyone in 
the beginning of the Reformation was eschatologically dis- 
posed, even Luther himself.“ And that is very understandable, 
since a religious revolution requires in a certain measure this 
general outlook of the imminence of the great change: “Be 
awake, be prepared, change your life now, risk the great step,” 
and so on. That is the basis of any evangelical radicalism. 
Even among some gentle Pietists of the eighteenth century 
one can find this expectation (e. g., Bengel, Oettinger). Very 
different from this soundly evangelical outlook is the mil- 
lenarian position—the companion of every excited period. The 
predilection to apocalyptic speculations leads to impatient out- 
bursts of violent and preposterous actions in order to speed up 
the coming of the new era. 


There were two significant phenomena of that kind in the 
sixteenth century: Thomas Muntzer and the Miinsterite up- 
heaval. It would not be enough to describe Mtntzer under 
this pattern only. He, the fiery mind of his time, a typical 
German with his agony but without self-control, united nearly 
all the different ideas of his time, ran through manifold po- 
sitions and presented to his contemporaries a multitude of 
slogans and formulae. Only in his last year was he under 
the influence of a violent millenarianism. It became his fate! 
Yet it would be historically wrong to derive all later noncon- 


4 Cf. Johannes Kostlin; ‘‘Ein Beitrag zur Eschatologie der Reformatoren,’’ 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken (Hamburg, 1879), LIT. 
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formist developments from him. This was unfortunately the 
idea of Heinrich Boehmer and his seminar. 


Boehmer suggested a good many valuable research publi- 
cations along that line, like K. Ecke, Schzenckfeld, Luther 
und der Gedanke einer Apostolischen Reformation (Berlin, 

1911); W. Neuser, Hans Hut (Bonn, 1913); C. Sachsse, 
Balthasar Hubmaier als Theologe ( Berlin, 1914) ; Lydia Muller, 
Der Kommunismus der mahrischen Wiedertaufer (Leipzig, 
1927); and finally Annemarie Lohman, Zur geistigen Entwick- 
lung Thomas Miintsers (Leipzig, 1931). They all argue that 
Muntzer was the real originator of Anabaptism, claiming that 
this movement was but an explication of Muntzer’s ideas, 
which were, “as evidence shows,” millenarian and revolution- 
ary. That is an improper simplification prompted by the old 
Lutheran fiction. There is no room for a full refutation. | 
mention only the well-known letter from Conrad Grebel to 
Muntzer of September 5, 1524, containing the admonition to 
avoid the use of arms in order to establish the kingdom of God.’ 


The other occurrence of that nature was the deplorable 
upheaval in Munster, with all its extravagances. It is true 
that the Mutinster group practised adult baptism; but this epi- 
sode had nothing to do with the quiet and sober Anabaptist 
movement. It is well known that afterwards this movement 
was defamed by those events which gave an obvious and easy 
justification for persecutions. And the prejudice still adheres 
to the word ““Anabaptism.”” That was also a reason for choos- 
ing other terms like Tdaufer, Doopsgesinde, Mennonites, or 
simply Brethren. The Munsterites were extremely millenarian 
and convinced that risks had to be taken in inaugurating the 
new era. After the fall of Munster, the Batenburgers tried to 
carry on this ideology; but at the Conference at Bucholt (1536), 
David Joris succeeded in soothing them by saying: ‘The time 
of the ‘Kingdom of the elect’ has not yet come. You have 
to leave the power to the infidel magistrates up to that time.” 
It was a mediation intended to postpone the use of force until 


5 H. Boehmer-P. Kirn, Th. Miintzer’s Briefwechsel (Leipzig, 1931), and Otto 
H. Brandt; Thomas Miintzer, Leben und Schriften (Jena, 1933). 

6 F. Nippold, ‘‘David Joris von Delft,’’ in Zeitschrift fiir Histor. Theologie 
XXXIII (1863), 52; and Roland H. Bainton, David Joris, Wiedertéufer und 
Vorkimpfer fiir Toleranz im 16, Jahrhundert, (Leipzig, 1937), 25; Rufus M. 
Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion (London, 1909). 
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the right day—an enunciation which is unique in Anabaptist 
history. All the other groups declined absolutely the use of 
any force at any time, and the suspicion of the princes and 
magistrates against Anabaptists was completely unfounded, 
since evangelical discipleship excludes violence. 

Finally, a revival of that kind of millenarian spirit oc- 
curred in Cromwell’s time under the Fifth Monarchy Men and 
the followers of Harrison, but nobody would justly call these 
groups “Anabaptist.” I think that Troeltsch is right in naming 
this type “Taborites,’ and describing it as a phenomenon in 
itself. Unfortunately, in many textbooks of history in England 
as well as elsewhere the evil repute of the Miinsterites still is 
applied to the whole body of Anabaptism. 

(4) In the last place, a certain misunderstanding might 
arise from calling the Anabaptists “Antitrinitarians,”’ as is 
mostly done in Italian treatises. It is more difficult to clear up 
this point than the former ones. What are the facts? On 
the average, no doubt, Anabaptism accepted the Apostles’ 
Creed and the orthodox teachings concerning the Trinity. But, 
as it was primarily a pragmatic movement, it was not much 
concerned with dogmatic issues. I agree completely with a 
statement of Roland H. Bainton (not yet published) that 
‘“Antitrinitarianism was simply an aversion to speculation— 
first shared even by Luther and Calvin. This movement cuts 
across all groups.” The more spiritualistic or mystic a thinker 
was, the more averse he was to the propounding of an explicit 
scholarly theology. That is true of men like Franck and Denck 
and Ludwig Hetzer, but their connection with Anabaptism 
was very tenuous. It is misleading when F. L. Weis in his 
new biography of Hetzer calls him an antitrinitarian Ana- 
baptist and a forerunner of the Unitarians of to-day.’ There 
is too little evidence for it, and such interpretation is rather 
strained. On the whole, I can not find that Hetzer had any 
important influence on the movement, with the exception of 
some of his canticles. 

It is a matter of fact that the Italian Anabaptists in 
Venice (1555) had a definite antitrinitarian attitude, like other 

7 Frederick L. Weis, The Life, Teaching and Works of Ludwig Hetzer (WUan- 


easter, Mass., 1930). The best information on this question, is found in the 
enlightening article by Chr. Neff, ‘‘Ludwig Hetzer,’’? in the Mennonitisches 


Lexikon, II (1937), 225 ff., especially 231, where the arguments are discussed. 
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Italian dissenters. But they disappeared after a few years. As 
tor the Socinians in Poland, they also have sometimes been 
called Anabaptists. But the charge was not well grounded 
and was designed only to give them an evil repute. Actually, 
there is only one definite antitrinitarian Anabaptist known in 
history, Adam Pastor, for a long time collaborator with Menno 
Simons and Dirk Philips, but in 1547 excommunicated be- 
cause of his convictions. Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski® 
calls him the genuine father of Antitrinitarianism and gives a 
full account of his teachings, which were in many respects very 
different from the common Anabaptist tenets.” Pastor pre- 
pared indeed the way for the reception of Socinianism in north- 
ern Germany and Holland. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Mennonites suffered a serious schism on account of 
the activity of Galenus de Haan who, it was said, called himselt a 
“Socinian” but derived his convictions really from the Col- 
legiants.”° 

So far the facts. I think it would not be significant to 
group the Anabaptists under the caption ‘Antitrinitarians,” 
whether they were sympathizers or not. It was not their 
main concern. We have, therefore, to look for a more strik- 
ing and positive definition of this movement which in spite of 
separation into many groups represents an united whole with 
a common spirit. 





We do not understand the issue by reducing one less 
known phenomenon to another more popular one, or by simpli- 
fication. So it has happened very often that a nickname of old 
standing continues through the centuries, perpetuating prej- 
udices, notwithstanding the progress of research and objectivity. 


This is a typical case. Was it not the same with the 
Cathari or the Albigenses in the Middle Ages? The name of 
a relatively small group became general for all “heretics” 
without searching the particulars of their convictions. They 
were not Catholics—then they must surely be one of those 


8 Scholastik, VII (1932). 

9 A. H. Newman, ‘‘ Adam Pastor,’’?’ American Society of Church History Papers, 
2nd Series, V (1914), 74-99, and John Horsch, Menno Simons (Scottdale, 
1916), 194-203. 

10 See the very clear and sympathetic report in H. E. Dosker, The Dutch Ana- 
baptists (Philadelphia, 1921). 
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“Middle Ages Bolsheviks,’ even if they confess an extreme 
pacifism. Nobody would believe otherwise save some simple 
people. And was there not the same situation in England of 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries? The collective 
name for nonconformists was partly Anabaptism (without 
any concrete background) and partly Puritanism. Whoever 
was against the king’s prerogatives on behalf of the church 
was a ‘“‘Puritan.’”’ The meaning of this term is just the same 
as the meaning of Cathari: it points out the intention to stress 
more purification than edification. It was a mockery on the 
part of the churchmen similar to that of the “\Schwarmer” in 
Germany. There is an obvious reason for such a usage; the 
history of the present time was and is always partial—a kind 
of apology for one’s own standpoint—as long as the will to 
mutual understanding is lacking. And once coined, a name 
perseveres with all its confusion. 








What an Anabaptist Could Stand for 


Modern church history has begun to emancipate itself 
from this defect and trace the lines more properly adapted to 
the facts. Especially the peaceful co-operation of all de- 
nominations in America makes it much easier to get a true 
insight into the different pattern of religious movements than 
does the contest in Europe. 

(1) It was a great step forward when Ernst Troeltsch 
first so clearly distinguished church and sect—although pri- 
marily from a sociological point of view. Church is the in- 
stitution of salvation for all baptised members; sect is the 
brotherhood of the regenerate, the congregation of saints, a 
gathered church of true Christians either for the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper alone or for a collective life according to 
the Sermon on the Mount. <As this Sermon had not found 
any place in the Reformation itself, the disappointed groups 
necessarily caused a division within Protestantism. While 
the Middle Ages had monasteries for those who strove toward 
a pure and holy life, the modern times engendered the Prot- 
estant sect, with discipline, aloofness from the world, general 
priesthood of believers, separation from the state—a congrega- 








tion of volunteers on the basis of a strong biblicism. Finally, 
Troeltsch identifies Anabaptism with this Protestant type of 
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sect as a whole, and distinguishes it from the Church, and 
from mysticism and spiritualism, because of their different 
social appearance. His main point throughout is the contrast 
between the absolute and radical natural law of the sect, e. ¢., 
the individual law of every person according to the Sermon on 
the Mount on one hand, and the relative law of office or the 
morality of a worldly life on the other. 


I am afraid that this conception of Anabaptism, as well 
as the description of the sect in general, is too broadly shaped. 
Not every sect of modern times has this high moral pattern 
of the “evangelical” Anabaptists whose picture Troeltsch 
draws so sympathetically. There were other groups based on 
the study of the Revelation of John and groups of antinomian 
or enthusiastic character without any reference to the Bible 
or the Sermon on the Mount. Anabaptism disappeared in Ger- 
many toward the end of the sixteenth century—save for some 
small and little significant minorities—but the sect has remained 
within Protestantism up to the present. 





According to his new distinction, Troeltsch classifies and 
groups the facts of modern church history in a very remark- 
able but somewhat controversial way. In the chapter on 
“Anabaptism and the Protestant Sects,” he includes not only 
all English movements of the seventeenth century, but also 
Pietism in Germany and Methodism in England. On the other 
hand, he puts under the headings, “Spiritualism and Mysticism,” 
Thomas Muintzer, Sebastian Franck, Cornheert, David Joris, 
as well as Casper Schwenckfeld, whose idea of apostolic re- 
formation lies just between Anabaptism and Pietism. 


Nevertheless, it was a great advance to recognize Pietism 
as the sect-type within the church, although it is not based 
on the Sermon on the Mount. It is a very significant fact that 
as soon as Anabaptism became settled or established, it changed 
from the sect type to the church type. But as it continued to 
cherish its old heritage, this little church developed a pietistic 
pattern. Many a church in the United States gives evidence 
of that fact.” 

(2) It was somewhat the same intention of grouping the 


11 Cf. R. Friedmann, ‘‘Anabaptism and Pietism,’’ Mennonite Quarterly Review, 
XIV (1940), 2 and 3. 
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facts justly and with a better understanding of their character, 
that led Roland H. Bainton to coin the remarkable expression 
for our subject of “Left Wing Protestantism.’”’ What Luther 
once contemptuously called “Schzwarmer” without any dif- 
ferentiation and what Troeltsch sociologically called “sect,” 
Bainton sums up as the “left wing movement” in general, 
meaning the radical reformation. Is it really identical with 
Anabaptism as he states, only because all those who rejected 
the established national church practised adult baptism? Is 
that summary under a single caption of any real help? 


First, let us see how one could define “left wing,’ a word 
derived from the political sphere, in church history. “Left” 
(1. e. radical) could refer either to the interpretation of the 
sacraments, or to the church organization, or to the doctrines 
(Trinity); but Bainton prefers as the principle of his division 
the relation between church and state. Whoever rejected the 
civil arm in matters of religion was a “leftist.” Usually those 
groups were also leftist with regard to other points, such as 
organization, sacraments, and creeds. Were they spiritualistic, 
mystical, rational, enthusiastic, or biblical? That is not es- 
sential for this picture. ‘‘Nonconformity” would be the right 
term in English church history: “Actzer” in the positive sense 
of Sebastian Franck is probably the best correlative term in 
German historiography. So Bainton fits in a remarkable line 
of historians which started with Sebastian Franck’s Chronica, 
Zeitbuch und Geschichtsbibel (1531, with the ‘“Ketzerchronik”’ 
in its third part), went on with Gottfried Arnold’s Unparthey- 
ische Kirchen- und Ketzerhistorie (Franckfurt am Main, 1699), 
found an anonymous continuator in Gottfried Arnold’s Fort- 
setzung und Erlauterung (oder 3. und 4. Teil) der unparthey- 
ischen Kirchen- und Ketserhistorie, (Franckfurt am Main, 
1715), and an imitator in Johann Lorentz von Mosheim, the 
author of Anderweitiger Versuch einer vollstandigen und 
unpartetischen Ketsergeschichte (Helmstadt, 1748). In 
Switzerland we find Otte’s Annales Anabaptistici (Basel, 
1672), as a representative of that kind of literature and later 
Johann Conrad Fuesslin’s Neue und unpartheyische Kirchen- 
und Ketezerhistorie der mittleren Zeit (1770-1774). Erich 


12 In an unpublished paper which I had the privilege to study. 
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Seeberg in his Gottfried Arnold’ has stimulatingly analyzed 
this attitude. 

These left wing groups (this expression is better, of 
course, than “Ketser”) have a definite conviction of the fall 
of the official church since the early days of Constantine; it is 
an attempt at rehabflitation of Christian radicalism on the 
basis of a biblical pattern. There remains only the question 
whether one can justify in this way the whole “left wing”’ move- 
ment, or whether one would degrade the finer groups by putting 
them together with rough or even debased movements. 


Left wing, it is true, could be called the fourth reformation, 
besides Luther’s, Zwingli’s, and Calvin’s. It is highly import- 
ant to give due consideration to this aspect of history neglected 
by scholars for so long a time and misunderstood in its purposes 
and effects. Left wing means in any case democracy in church 
(or sect) government, religious toleration, and absolute inde- 
pendence. It has different branches: an ethical or ‘“Donatist” 
(the evangelical Anabaptists for instance, though the compari- 
son with Donatists is not absolutely striking); an eschatolo- 
gical, and a branch described by Bainton as “Christian 
primitivism,” including the prophets of the spirit and the bibli- 
cal extravagants like Joris. Negatively, these groups were 
all disappointed with the official Protestant churches and were 
full of intellectual accusations or even aggressive activities 
against them. Positively, they believed in personal rebirth as 
the basic condition of membership and in “restitution” of the 
original Christianity as the mold of their new life.’ Nearly 
all these groups practised adult baptism, not as a sacramental 
act but mostly as a sign of differentiation. That is why 
Bainton calls these left wing groups ‘‘Anabaptists’ without 
further asking whether they referred to the Sermon on the 
Mount (as pacifists), or to the Revelation of John (as rebels), 
or to neither (as prophets). That is why the Quakers, on the 
other hand, did not find a place in this picture, although they 
were at least as leftist as the evangelical Anabaptists. 


However, the aim to treat fairly all these opponents of 


13 E. Seeberg, Gottfried Arnold, Studien zur Historiographic und zur Mystik 
(Berlin, 1923), 257-534. 

14 Bainton gives in his treatise, ‘‘Changing Ideas and Ideals in the 16th Century,”’ 
The Journal of Modern History, VIII (1936), 428, a list of books with the 
title, ‘‘Restitutio.’’ 
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state churches and of established or institutional Christianity 
under a common term is highly important. They were perse- 
cuted in the sixteenth century and burned at the stake, but 
most of their ideas remained and found a belated but full 
recognition in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, espec- 
ially in New England. And their starting-point is still stirring 
humanity: should the Church be thought of primarily in terms 
of leaven (for but few) or of light (for all)? 


(3)  Troeltsch and Bainton generalize consciously in 
placing the phenomena in the great context of the trend of 
events. And so, because of the reasons mentioned above, it 
still remains our duty to look for sharper distinctions. Are 
Anabaptists su? generis, not comparable at all to any other 
groups? Or are they to be reduced to the better known groups 
of earlier times? It depends on which aspect of Anabaptism 
we look for: the millenarian (a well known attitude through- 
out the centuries), or the prophetic (also a rather frequent 
occurrence in history), or those quiet and evangelical qualities 
modeled upon the Sermon on the Mount. 


It was Albrecht Ritschl, the famous historian of Pietism, 
who first raised the question.” Surprisingly, he found a strik- 
ing likeness between the Franciscan Tertiarii, the (evangelical ) 
Anabaptists, and the Pietists of the seventeenth century. He 
starts with a glimpse of what he calls the Franciscan idea of 
church reform: restitution of the early form of Christianity 
by renunciation of the world, personal purity, poverty and, 
finally, expectation of the Kingdom of God. Asceticism within 
the world and a prevailing religious emotionalism in practising 
brotherly love are said to be the main features of this group. 
The “ordo tertius’ was especially designed to cultivate these 
qualities. Anabaptism—of which Ritschl gives a fairly good 
picture, though his main source is Bullinger—appears to him 
as a revival of the Franciscan reformation, a worldly mon- 
asticism. <A direct derivation from the Tertiarii could not, of 
course, be traced—but on pages 31 ff. Ritschl gives detailed 
and interesting parallels between both movements. Because 
the dominant idea of the Kingdom of Christ is understood by 
both groups as a feasible way of Christian life, underscoring 





15 Albrecht Ritschl, Geschichte des Pietismus (Bonn, 1880), I, 1-100. 
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the importance of work, Ritschl calls the Anabaptists (from 

his Lutheran point of view) “mediaeval” and “catholic.” Also 

the eschatology affords analogous views, especially if one looks 

more on the Spiritual Franciscans than on the Tertiarii. | 
On the other hand, Pietism renewed within the Protestant | 

churches the Anabaptist tendencies of ‘‘reform,” in the mean- 





ing of Roman 12:1, namely, renunciation of the world and | 
discipline. Ritschl also quoted Luther to the effect that some- 
times he also had this idea of a pure congregation, but—alas! | 
“Wir Deutsche sind ein wildes, rohes, tobendes Volk, mit dem 
nicht leichtlich ist etwas ansufangen. ...’'’ In the Nether- 


lands, J. v. Lodenstein is said to be somehow near to both 
Tertiarti and the Anabaptists. | 
In criticism, there are two points to be rectified; if Fran- 
ciscans and Anabaptists are to be compared, then a recourse 
to the Spiritual Franciscans would be more proper than to the 
Tertiari. The Fraticelli are far more a Protestant sect than a 
Catholic order directed toward a genuine Christian primitiv- | 
ism." On the other hand, the Pietists may be compared more | 
easily with Caspar Schwenckfeld’s movement toward an “‘apos- ( 
tolic reform of the church,’** than with the Anabaptists. And | 
Schwenckfeld did not belong to the Anabaptist movement at 
all. But howsoever the picture might be corrected, Ritschl’s 
thesis is a suggestive one and in some ways certainly influenced 
Troeltsch’s theory. 
(4) While Ritschl sought the ideological roots of Ana- 
baptism in mediaeval Franciscanism, another scholar of his 
time, Ludwig Keller, looked for the same roots in the Walden- 
sian movement of about the same mediaeval period. So 
Keller became the counterpart to Ritschl. He advocated a 
hypothesis of the continuity of primitive Christian brother- 
hoods throughout the centuries, like Franck’s ‘Ketzer.” | 
Stimulated by a remark in Tielem van Braght’s Mirror of 
Martyrs, Keller coined for these congregations the expression 
‘old evangelical brotherhoods.” He though that they had never 
died since the very days of the early church, but invisibly handed 


16 Martin Luther, Deutsche Messe (1526); ef. Ritschl, Geschichte des Pictismus, 
73 ff. 

17 E. Benz, Ecclesia Spiritualis, Die Idee der Franziskanischen Kirchenreform 
(1934). 

18 K. Ecke, Caspar Schwenckfeld und die Idee einer apostolischen Reform (Berlin, | 
1912). 
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over the perennial fire of pure faith from one group to another. 
As nobody was concerned to record the ways of intellectual 
influence by means of spoken word, pamphlets or letters lost 
long ago, the silence of the surviving historical material is not 
decisive. Accordingly, Keller constructed a history of the 
“Christian idea” from the early “Puritan” sects like Paulicians 
and Bogomuls to the Cathari and Waldensians, and then partly 
to the Bohemian Brethren and partly to the Anabaptists. 
Further, he traced the line up to recent movements like the Free 
Masons, or his own “Comenius Society.” It is remarkable 
that Keller’s main book on this subject, Reformation und die 
dlteren Reformparteien, was published in Leipzig in 1885, only 
hive years after Ritschl brought forth his hypothesis.” Both 
hypotheses are rather arbitrary simplifications of historical de- 
velopments, although they are grounded on a right intuition 
and give incentive to new research. It is a fact that there 
are immediate links between the Waldenses and the Bohemian 
Brethren”; but one must not confuse the Bohemian movement 
with the Anabaptist. The Bohemians had sacraments, hierarchy, 
confessions and Lent, like the Waldenses or the Donatists, while 
the Anabaptists lived according to a more Protestant pattern. 
Therefore, there was never any serious approach or important 
disputation between these groups. They went on untouched 
by one another, and it is obviously wrong to speak so generally 
of “evangelical brotherhoods” without finer distinctions.” 


Nevertheless, Keller has focused attention on hitherto 
little known facts, books, and so on, and he found followers who 
made valuable contributions. The outstanding controversy was 
prompted by A. Nicoladoni in his book Johannes Biinderlin 
von Lins (Berlin, 1893). He thought he had proved some 
connection between the Waldenses and the Anabaptists in 
Upper Austria, e. g., in the town of Steyr. J. Jakel has refuted 
this statement,” rightly calling the Anabaptist movement there 


19 Keller’s books are well known and were once much discussed. His biography 
of Hans Denck (Leipzig, 1882), marks a real epoch in our field; but also 
his other books, essays, and lectures were stimulating, even if the conclusions 
were wrong. He discovered new facts, and the reading is worth while. 

20 J. Th. Miiller, Geschichte der béhmischen Briider (Herrnhut, 1922), I. 

21 That becomes clear by the inclusion in this category of the Free Masons who 
are very far from our groups. As for the distant relations between the 
Bohemians and the Anabaptists, see R. Friedmann, in Mennonite Quarterly 
Review, XIV (1940), 112/113. 

22 In several papers, published in local periodicals, 1888-1895, 
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independent, due to the missionary work of Hans Hut; but 
the fact remains that the Waldenses lived in this part of 
Austria and may have prepared the soil for the new seeds 
even if there is no record to prove it. That is the general 
trouble with this kind of historiography; a certain amount of 
vagueness remains.” Anyhow, there exists a similiarity be- 
tween all these nonconformist groups, and it would be help- 
ful to refer to it for understanding and orientation. It is the 
old idea of Sebastian Franck that the “Ketzer”’ or “Puritans” 
have been persecuted and defamed by church and state, but 
that their ideas have been finally victorious. 


(5) Another classification of interesting and positive judg- 
ment comes from Rufus M. Jones. In his fine book, Studies 
in Mystical Religion, he gives a very noble treatment of the 
evangelical Anabaptists as far as their spiritual pattern was 
known at that time. Of course, there exists also a mystical 
element in their literature which has not yet been investigated 
thoroughly. We know, for example, that they favored espe- 
cially the term “Gelassenheit,” but it must be noted that they 
did not get this expression directly from the mediaeval mystics, 
but either from Thomas Mtntzer or from Sebastian Franck. 
And, furthermore, they used it not in a quietistic but in a more 
practical and ethical meaning which changed the whole concep- 
tion. Accordingly, the connection with mystical religion is 
not very striking. And in his later book, Jones deals only with 
some outstanding individuals of that time—like Hans Denck 
——as the predecessors or intellectual fathers of Quakerism, and 
wholly omits the Anabaptists as a group. In fact, Quakerism 
is an unique synthesis of mysticism or spiritualism on the one 
side and evangelical activism like Anabaptism on the other. 
England never had a movement closer to the evangelical Ana- 
baptists of the Continent than the Quakers. This statement is 
valid also in regard to their social background in the early 
days. That is why H. Richard Niebuhr rightly states: “Quak- 
erism is the Anglo-Saxon parallel to Anabaptism.’”** 


23 The same situation was repeated when some ten years later Heinrich Boehmer 
launched his thesis of the origin of Anabaptism as a whole in Thomas Miintzer. 
Although this statement was wrong, it has prompted valuable research in 
many new directions. 

24 H. Richard Niebuhr, The Social Sources of Denominationalism (New York, 
1929), 39. 
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(6) Generalization, simplification, or reduction of other 
or earlier forms can give only a part of the truth. Anabaptism 
as a lasting and effective phenomenon is a fact sut generis 
and requires recognition as such. As far as I know, Johannes 
Kuhn in his book, Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1923) 
was the first to adopt this standpoint in productive elaboration 
of Troeltsch’s ideas and give it a historical grouping which 
can be considered as fairly definite. His fine attempt—full 
of understanding and knowledge of both Continental and 
British movements—is an advanced “‘geistesgeschichtlich” and 
psychological one. It grants Anabaptism for the first time an 
equal rank with many other collective phenomena of church 
history. Though he focuses his study on the attitude of the 
groups toward the toleration issue (with some general re- 
strictions), his descriptions are accurate and clear. He dis- 
cerns in biblical Protestantism (or as he calls it “offen- 
barungsgliubigen” Protestantism) five types or motives: the 
prophetic, of which Luther is an example; the spiritualistic, 
with Schwenckfeld and Roger Williams as examples; the 
“tauferische Nachfolge,’ with Anabaptists and Quakers as 
illustrations ; the mystic, under which caption he discusses David 
Joris as well as Jakob Bohme; the motive of ethical and ra- 
tional religion, illustrated by Castellio, Acontius, and Arminius, 
and controversial, also with Spener as an example. 


It may be that these examples would have been different 
if Kuhn had not followed the thread of the toleration issue. 
But at any rate, the attempt to classify and describe the mul- 
tiplicity of Protestantism in this way is very successful and 
marks a real progress in classification. 


As for the first type: for the prophetic attitude, the main 
duty is felt to be the announcement of the revealed divine will. 
This is an absolute objective will recognizable in the Holy 
Scriptures and requiring pure faith. The establishment of a 
church on this basis is possible. (Note the contrast to — 


Troeltsch’s sociological conception of “church” as a compre- 
hensive institute of salvation). 


As for the second type: for the spiritualistic thinker or 
believer this objectivity of the divine will does not exist 
any longer, and Scripture is more freely interpreted according 
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to the spirit. But at least this “spirit” is still concrete, religious, 
genuine, and not identified with reason or the “/umen naturale.” 
Kuhn does not care very much about the sociological outcomes 
and puts Schwenckfeld—who was more a churchman than a 
sectarian—together with Roger Williams, the typical leader of 
a “gathered” congregation or sect. I do not know why Kuhn 
does not mention men like Franck or Denck; perhaps he judged 
them too far from a positive biblical background. 


As to the fourth type: the contrast to the mystics is 
obvious. The spiritualist does not seek and never gains that 
unity with God which is the center of mystical life. Now 
here is an interesting point: Rufus M. Jones discusses Jacob 
Bohme as the most important Continental forerunner of Quak- 
erism, but classifies him as a “spiritual reformer,’ while Kuhn 
rightly calls him a mystic. On the other hand, the latter puts 
the Quakers in the neighborhood of the Anabaptists, while 
Jones has treated them as a “mystical group.” As for David 
Joris, the mystical is only one side of his intellectual personality. 
Roland H. Bainton in his fine biography, David Joris (1937), 
discusses fully this issue (p. 34-36), saying that Joris’ mysticism 
has softened the messianism which was his dominant feature. 
IT do not know whether one may call the idea of the “key of 
David,” by which to open the Book with Seven Seals, mystic 
or spiritualistic, or something else. In any case it is rather 
different from Jakob Bohme’s Christian theosophy. 


As to the fifth type: with the beginning of rationalism in 
religion the “concretum’ is more and more dissolved. The 
Holy Spirit is replaced by reason or emotion or even by senti- 
mentality. ‘The world of the religious concrete is definitely 
abandoned, the Christian religion becomes a general religion of 
Idealism.’’ But on the other side, it is the most effective type 
in the fight for religious freedom, comparable only to the 
Anabaptists, though their motives for tolerance are different. 
Rationalism was present throughout the centuries, but became 
universal in the era of enlightenment. It afforded probably 
also the background for Spener and his Pietism, which as a 
type stands between rationalism and prophetism (in Ktthn’s 
terminology ). 


Mystics, spiritualists, and religious rationalists, are 
either single individuals or loose groups or congregations. The 
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social relation is in no case essential for their convictions. 
Quite different is the third religious type of “tauferische Nach- 
folge,” including also the Quakers, though they do not practise 
adult baptism. The description by Kuhn is excellent and very 
proper. 


To translate adequately the German expression “Nach- 
folge” offers some difficulty, as there are different conceptions 
as to what Christ meant by saying “take your cross and 
follow me.” Jmitatio Christi, the usual Latin term for it, has 
often been falsely given the meaning of “copying” the holy 
way. Who is a true disciple or follower? Was it St. Francis, 
the lover, or Thomas 4 Kempis, the mystic, or John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim with his hard and precise work of self-control and 
self-conquest? Discipleship in any case means the great free- 
dom of conducting one’s own life in the spirit of the Gospel. 
And that is why I would suggest the translation of “Nach- 
folge’ as “emulation.” That can not be ambiguous even if 
one should emphasize one part of Christ’s life more than an- 
other. 


In the main, the pattern of that life means two things: 
love and the cross. They belong together, as real love meets 
everywhere in this world opposition, suspicion, and even perse- 
cution. Very finely Kuhn carries out this thesis throughout the 
different historical phenomena. ‘“Nachfolge”’ as love means 
brotherhood, social community, and sometimes even community 
of goods (Huterians). It is not the question at the moment how 
far such an aim can be realized with our “corrupt” body, but at 
least one has to strive toward this end and to learn “Gelassen- 
heit.”’ That is another German expression of mystic derivation, 
the translation of which makes difficulties. ‘“Unresponsiveness” 
(the stoic ataraxia) does not correspond to the Anabaptist con- 
ception, which as the right attitude of love demands response to 
the call of the neighbour.” “Resignation” on the other hand 
has a flavor of submission or renunciation of inner freedom 
without which love is not possible. “Conquest of selfishness’’ 
would probably be an apposite rendering. The Anabaptists’ 
concept of love is very different from the cheerful love of St. 


25 Cf. R. Friedmann, ‘‘Concerning a true soldier of Christ, a hitherto unknown 
tract of the Philipites in Moravia,’’ Mennonite Quarterly Review, V_ (1931), 
91, 94. It deals with a very significant tract from about 1534/5. 
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Francis to all creatures or the philanthropic love among the 
Quakers. But they are all bound together by the seriousness 
of their attempt in a true Christian life which requests more 
purification than edification, and which often leads to the cross 
and martyrdom. 

No other group has so strongly underscored the truth of 
the cross as the evangelical Anabaptists. Neither St. Francis 
nor Thomas a Kempis center their realism on this point.” 
Suffering—so is to be read and reread in Anabaptist tracts— 
is the unavoidable fate of a true Christian on this earth. 
“Die Dornenkrone steht iiber dem Glorienschein.”*" Whoevet 
seeks seriously to put Christian love into action meets unavoid- 
ably the opposition of worldly powers. 

It was Ethelbert Stauffer in an outstanding treatise on 
Martyrertheologie und Tdauferbewegung™ who, independ- 
ently of Kuhn, gave evidence of this general Christian founda- 
tion of Anabaptism and confirmed the above statements with 
new material. So Anabaptism—in the specific sense of modern 
German church history usage—became the proper martyr sect 
type more than any other. 

If that is so, it is not allowable to lump together these 
emulators of Christ with Millenarians, Enthusiasts, Taborites, 
and other excited revivalists who had nothing in common with 
them except the not very significant practice of adult baptism. 
But it must be conceded that there is a great temptation, just 
for these evangelical Anabaptists, to ease a bit their concep- 
tion of discipleship of Christ either in the direction of a dominat- 
ing emotionalism leading to Pietism, or in the direction of 
rationalizing the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount, or finally 
by a far-reaching spiritualizing, as with Denck or Hetzer. 
But, in general, Anabaptism as a fact of historical signficance 
remained faithful to its principles and withstood those subtle 
and sometimes imperceptible temptations. 

As a criticism of Kithn’s outline of classification we may 
point out that these five types by no means exhaust the full- 
ness of religious phenomena of modern times. For instance, 


26 Bunyan’s teaching of the cross is in some regards akin to Anabaptist tenets, 
but he does not derive it primarily from social attitudes. Even he was not 
really convinced of non-violence, the genuine demand of Christian love. 

27 Pilgram Marpeck’s ‘‘Verantwortung’’ (1542), ed. Loserth, (Wien 1929), 
160 and passim. 

28 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, XV (1933), 545-598, 
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there is no place for the “Enthusiasts” like Thomas Muntzer 
or David Joris. And after all there is no mention of the 
nillenarian group (with revolutionary attitude) for which 
Troeltsch has generalized the name ‘‘Taborites.”’ It is under- 
standable, of course, that they are absent in a study on toler- 
ance, but nevertheless they are present as very definite types. 

Secondly, the main criticism is directed to the point that 
no attempt at classification can be satisfactory in the face of 
historical reality. There are no pure types. Many of our men 
or groups or movements were inspired by different motives, 
either at once in competition to each other or combined in new 
forms or in chronological succession. It is well known how 
all these men, eager tor true reform, ran through manifold 
varieties of religious attitudes—especially in the stirring 
decade of 1520-1530. Thomas Muintzer is probably the best 
example of this phenomenon, but Luther’s mutations may also 
be mentioned. And the same happened with most of the 
spiritual reformers who changed from Anabaptism to spiritual- 
ism and from there finally to a kind of mysticism. 


(7) In spite of this criticism we have to recognize the 
high value of Kuhn’s statements and to agree with his discrim- 
inations to a great extent. But one must not forget that his 
scheme was made for a special purpose which could not exhaust 
all possibilities; accordingly, another starting-point for general 
historical treatment needs to be found. This could supple- 
ment the first one and more strongly emphasize the funda- 
mental antithesis of evangelical and revolutionary Anabaptism. 
This new starting-point may be formulated as a question: what 
attitude does one take toward the Holy Bible and especially 
toward the New Testament? What does one think of it or 
which part of it has been chosen as the definite truth and 
pattern on one’s life? This seems to be the core of the religious 
problem and is well adapted to our thesis as it aims directly at 
the fundamental position. Of course every attempt at such 
classification has its limitations, and must not be pressed too 
far. Nevertheless, the advantage of a survey will prevail and 
lead us to new insights. The theological question as to 
whether we have to understand the Scriptures as a uniform 
whole or not, need not be discussed, but rather our task is to 
look for the fact that the New Testament contains different 
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elements which allow very different interpretations of life and 
redemption. 

There are first the Synoptics: the original teaching of 
Christ of the imminent Kingdom of God toward which we 
must ceaselessly strive in love and suffering and purity; there 
are the Epistles of St. Paul with their teaching of justification 
and redemption by grace only, the basis of all Christian church- 
es; there is the Revelation of John, quite different in its inten- 
tion from the other parts and the cause of many queer phe- 
nomena in history. And finally, we may distinguish the 
Johannine Prologue with its Greek mysticism of light—the 
real start for many a theosophical speculation outside of 
pragmatic Christianity. Struggle for the Kingdom of God 
is the idea of Puritan sects and brotherhoods. Redemption by 
faith in Christ’s sacrificial death is the basis of churches and 
pietist groups. Expectation of the new era leads sometimes 
to revolutionary upheavals. Neoplatonic or gnostic specula- 
tions lead to spiritualist interpretations of the Christian facts. 
These are the main and very distinct lines which develop 
from the New Testament. But there is still a fifth group 
which has no concern for the written word at all: the new 
prophets and dreamers. They like quotations from the Scrip- 
ture, but the gist of their teaching is a new revelation and 
religion. In times of excitement one can meet them in many 
places. Usually, they are also antinomian. 


The summary of this survey is given in the following 
chart. We omit the description of the particular differences 
within one column. It may be that also this picture is too 
simplified, but on the other hand, it gives the expression of a 
genuine religious concern more systematically than Kuhn 
does. The graph also shows distinctly the contradiction between 
evangelical Anabaptists and Munsterites and the like. It be- 
comes clear that there is more relation between evangelical 
Anabaptists, Franciscans, Waldenses, and so on than between 
evangelical Anabaptists and revolutionary ones—not primarily 
because of the question of the sword but because of the differ- 
ent religious orientation in the fundamentals. Controversial 
in our graph is the right place of the Quakers, whose ethic 
brings them near to the Anabaptists, but whose reference to 
the “inner light” more than to the Scriptures would justify 
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a place nearer to the new prophets. Quakerism as a whole 
is really an unique fact in its combination—as mentioned above. 
Finally, the graph needs one additional remark: there is no 
room in it for the Antitrinitarians. With Bainton I would 
accept for this group the characterization as “left wing theol- 


on 7? 
ogy. 
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So far our attempt concerned itself with description by 
classification. But there remains still a second task, the 
discovery of the right and unequivocal term for our group. 
There is a misleading confusion of words and facts derived 
from certain national differences. As an example, I quote a 
very enlightening passage from the newest English treatment 
of our subject.” “There is difficulty in ascertaining the extent 
of Anabaptism in England during the 16th and 17th century 
since the name ‘Anabaptist’ was evidently employed as a generic 
term to designate separatists or any persons of irregular or 


29 R. Smithson, The Anabaptists (London, 1935), 193. 
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fanatical religious opinions. There was great confusion as to 
its use: Independents and other sectaries usually applied it 
to Baptists alone; Royalists, foreigners and sometimes Pres- 
byterians made it include the Fifth Monarchy Men and all 
other extreme sectaries, and sometimes it was used yet more 
loosely as a mere term of reproach.” The name was vague 
and lent itself to misuse. In recent church history scholarship 
there is an obvious endeavor to clarify the situation, in America 
as well as in Germany. While recognizing the inaccuracy of 
the term “lViedertaufer,’ once used consciously for debasing 
the movement, one restricts it now mostly to the Miinsterite 
episode. The Verem fiir Reformationsgeschichte adopted 
generally the term “Taufer” for the evangelical or “‘stille” 
Anabaptists, while the Mennonites in their historical essays 
use for all non-violent groups of that kind the name “Men- 
nonite.” The Dutch name “Doopsgezinde” is also sometimes 
in use for that purpose, especially in Dutch literature. In 
English and American treatments, the terminology is quite dif- 
ferent. Since the translation of “Tdaufer’ would give “Bap- 
tists,” this simplest way is apparently not practicable, to avoid 
confusion with the other denomination of that name. So it 
became customary to call even the Mennonites in Holland 
‘Anabaptists,” and this led then easily to misunderstanding. 
Enthusiasts were confused with sober Christians, revolution- 
aries with martyrs of non-resistance; and the valuation of 
the genuine religious group became vilified by the evil repute 
of others. England has not had the “‘stille Taufer” as Germany 
did, but only Quakers as the nearest analogy, and these (Quak- 
ers practiced no baptism at all. A. H. Newman used the term 
‘Anti-pedobaptists,”*’ but it is neither fitting nor accurate. 


I would suggest the use of the composite expression 
“evangelical Anabaptists” for the German word “Taufer.” 
They alone were influential in the subsequent centuries, especial- 
ly in America’s struggle for tolerance and human _ rights,” 
while the “revolutionary millenarians” could probably affect 


30 A. H. Newman, A History of Anti-Pedobaptism to 1609 (Philadelphia, Pa. 
1897). 

31 George Jellinek, The Declaration of the Rights of Man and Citizen, a Con- 
tribution to Modern Constitutional History (New York, 1901). Jellinek 
shows very clearly the threat which led from the Dutch Mennonites to Roger 
Williams and to the Declaration of Rights. 
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the world for a short time but never change it. The following 
survey gives briefly the main historical analogies: 








Germany, Austria, Holland: England: 
Stille Taufer Quakers 
Mennonites (established ) Baptists 
Miinsterer Wiedertaufer iifth Monarchy Men 
(Chiliasten) Millenarians 


The question whether there were genuine English Ana- 
bapsists is still open and on the whole unlikely. The few 
real “Anabaptists” mentioned in some English places seem to 
have been Dutch refugees, either Melchiorites (Hofmanites) 
or probably Mennonites. So the expression Anabaptists occurs 
in American and English church history almost solely with 
reference to German nonconformity. 


Spread of Anabaptism 


This conclusion leads us to an affiliated question in the 
whole issue, namely, the spread of the so-called Anabaptism in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in contrast to other 
“left wing’? (radical or primitive) Christian groups. I am 
surprised that this question of national determination of the 
different Christian patterns has never been earnestly dis- 
cussed. 


Though the true fellowship of Christians is of an in- 
ternational character, the rise of special groups depends largely 
on national dispositions and heritage. I agree thoroughly 
with Smithson when he writes, ‘““Anabaptism made no. strong 
appeal to the English mind.’ That is true; and we could add 
that religious left wing movements as a whole never found any 
considerable roots in French Protestantism. The Calvinist 
Huguenots caught up all radical forces, although the move- 
ment was not an exclusively religious one. Beyond the Vosges 
there never sprang up primitive Christian sects after the time 
of the Waldenses. In Italy the trend of religious activities was 
primarily directed to dogmatic disputations, especially in Anti- 
trinitarianism. Even the Italian Anabaptists at their council 


32 Smithson, The Anabaptists, 203. 
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of Venice (1555) showed this predominant concern.** From 
Italy a popular movement of this theological character was start- 
ed in Poland. As for England, her real religious left wing 
activity did not begin much earlier than the seventeenth century, 
and was then more interested in a struggle for externals, e. g., 
church government, than in the fundamentals. The Nether- 
lands, on the other hand, with its readiness for religious liberty, 
was the theater of left wing movements which very soon 
turned into established forms, as the Dutch Mennonites (or 
Doopsgezinde) or the Remonstrants. Even the Collegiants 
slowly developed the character of a settled church group, due 
to the absence of persecution. 

We perceive that the spread of evangelical Anabaptism 
in its proper sense—as a real leaven for the propagation of 
the Kingdom of God on earth—is mainly restricted to the 
German speaking peoples. It was the greatest attempt to 
realize the idea of love and of non-violence in these countries. 





To get a better view of what has occurred along these 
lines and to recognize the miscellaneous structure of the move- 
ment, a second graph is given, though it shows only a rough 
epitome of the facts. But it may furnish a better picture of 
all the varieties of forms and a more strict circumscription of 
our issue than a long description might afford. 


33 K. Benrath, ‘‘Wiedertiiufer im Venetianischen, um die Mitte des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts,’’ Theologische Studien und Kritiken, LVIII (1885). 
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COUNT ZINZENDORF AND THE PENNSYLVANIA 
CONGREGATION OF GOD IN THE SPIRIT 


THE First AMERICAN OECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 
by 
JoHN JOSEPH STOUDT 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


A 


William Penn and Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf were 
both stubborn idealists. Penn, believing that the seal of divinity 
had been stamped upon him, planned his refuge for the perse- 
cuted across the sea. Zinzendorf, fretting at the sterility of 
the churches and secretly admiring the vitality of the sects, 
felt called to create a church in Pennsylvania in which the 
Redeemer’s presence would be so perceptively felt as ultimately to 
halt all words, prayer, and singing. Both dreams were failures— 
but significant failures: Penn’s vision was an important factor 
in fashioning the American political pattern, while Zinzendorf’s 
ideal is the working principle of modern church co-operation.’ 

Pennsylvania’s religious conditions were peculiarly adapted 
for an attempted actualization of Zinzendorf’s ideal. Penn’s 
tolerance bore significant fruit, for, with neighbouring Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania gave equal footing to all sects. German 
Christians here found a freedom they had not previously en- 
joyed. However liberal the ius tolerandi and the devotio 
domestica of the Westphalian Peace had seemed to be, only 
“established” churches had been allowed and dissenters from 
their Elector’s choice had been allowed the generous beneficium 
emigrationis.” And emigrate they did—to Pennsylvania. 

This colony was, then, the religious melting-pot. Zinzen- 
dorf lists the following recognizable groups :° English, Swedish, 
and German Lutherans; Dutch, Scotch, and Palatine Reformed; 


1 Zinzendorf’s church ideal was not the same as Gottfried Arnold’s undenomina- 
tional church of the Pious, including the heretics. Cf. Unpartheyische Kirchen- 
und Ketzer-Historie, Vorrede. 

2 Francesco Ruffini, Religious Liberty (London, 1912), 199-200. 

3 Naturelle Reflexiones (n.d., n.p.), 199-200. 
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English Baptists, Vereenigte Vlamminger en Waterlander, 
Danzig Mennonites,* Socinians, Arians, Quakers, German Old- 
Baptists,’ German New-Baptists,° ‘New Lights,” Inspired,’ 
Sabbatarians,” Independents, and Freethinkers. He omitted 
several important groups: the Swiss Mennonites, or Amish; 
the Newborns;* the Labadists; the Boehmists; the Schwenk- 
feldians; and his own group, the Moravians. In colonial 
Pennsylvania, where religious tolerance had nursed religious 
individualism, there was unique opportunity for an attempt to 
unite divided Protestantism. 


Although these groups bore many strange and unfamiliar 
names, the real differences, especially among those of continental 
origin, were not great. In spite of division into “economies” 
and “congregations,” they maintained their dependence upon 
the German evangelical cultus by allowing its patterns of 
worship to dominate: the church year was followed, the peri- 
copes used, the sacraments celebrated, and the rich fund of 
German hymns drawn upon.’ Furthermore, these groups saw 
themselves as primitive Christianity revived,” as a restoration 


4 The Danzig Mennonites were the descendents of the sixteenth century Ana- 
baptists, of Dutch nationality, who had settled in the North Sea cities and 
along the Baltic. Danzig and Altona had large Mennonite congregations in 
the seventeenth century. Vide: Mennonitischer Lexikon, passim. 

5 The ‘‘German Old Baptists’’ were the descendants of the Anabaptists who 

had survived in the Palatinate and who had little relation with the Men- 

nonites. 

The ‘‘German New Baptists’’ were the followers of Hochmann von Hochenau 

who had come to Pennsylvania under the leadership of Peter Becker and 

Alexander Mack. They are the present-day Dunkers. Included in this 

movement was a left-wing Spinozist-Mennonite group, the ‘‘Dompelaars.’’ 

Vide: Heinz Renkewitz, Hochmann von Hochenau, (1670-1721): Quellenstudien 

zur Geschichte des Pietismus (Breslau, 1935). Also, Article ‘‘Dompelaars’’ in 

Mennonitischer Lexikon. 

The ‘‘Inspired’’ originated with the Cevennese Camisards and appeared in 

Germany in 1704, led by Johann Friedrich Rock and Eberhardt Ludwig Gruber. 

Gruber’s son, Johann Adam, was Zinzendorf’s thorn-in-the-flesh in Penn- 

sylvania. Vide: Max Goebel, Geschichte des Christlichen Lebens in der 

rheinisch-westphiilischen evangelischen Kirche (Coblenz, 1849, 1852, 1860), 

IIT, 126-165. 

8 The ‘‘Sabbatarians’’ were the followers of the mystical Johann Conrad Beissel 
at Ephrata—undoubtedly the most significant religious experiment in colonial 
Pennsylvania. Vide: Lamech and Agrippa, Chronicon Ephratetse (Trans- 
lated by Max Hark, Laneaster, 1890). 

9 The ‘‘Newborns’’ were the followers of a Volksprophet, Matthies Baumann, 
in Oley. Literature is secant. 

10 Many of these sectaries developed their own excellent hymnology, as_ the 
Schwenkfeldians, the Mennonites, and the Moravians. 

11 Cf. William Penn, Primitive Christianity Revived in the Faith and Practise 
of the People called Quakers (London, 1696). 
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of the church of the apostles.’ They were not “sects” in 
Troeltsch’s simplified classification, for their ideal of a revived 
Apostolic church implied more than simple obedience to the 
prime law of Christ.’* The Thirty Years’ War, seventeenth 
century mysticism, French Quietism, and natural forces in- 
herent in the Reformation itself had led the German church to 
self examination. And, comparing the seventeenth century 
church with that moving picture of the apostolic church in 
the New Testament, the inevitable conclusion was that some- 
how, somewhere, the church had fallen on evil days. Thus the 
Verfallsidee arose! Building upon Luther’s ideal of Zeugen 
der Wahreit,* which Flacius had introduced into church history, 
a distinction arose between “true” and “false” Christianity. 
Johann Arndt’s Wahres Christenthum, Jacob  Boehme’s 
Gesprach einer erleuchteten und wunerleuchteten Scele, the 
legends of Christian Rosenkreuz,”’ Valentin Weigel’s Gesprach 
vom Wahren Christenthum, Spener’s Der klagen itber das 
Verdorbene Christenthum, Francke’s idea of Empfindlichkeit, 
the prophetism of Rock and Gruber,'” and the melodious spir- 
ituality of the poets—these emphasized the Verfallsidee and 
laid the basis both for Pietism and Separatism. Separation 
as such is really unimportant, for the idea of a fallen church 
is implied in Spener’s ecclesiolae in ecclesia. 

From this Pietism within and this Separatism without 
the church there arose an ideal of religious fellowship which 
sought to preserve both liberty of conscience and purity of 
cultus. The Separatists were willing if necessary to sacrifice 
12 This idea of restitution had a double significance: first, the restoration of a 

fallen church; and secondly, the restoration of the unity of all things to 
what it had been before Adam’s fall. The former was directed towards 
reformation of, or separation from, the fallen church; the latter was the 
Boehmist Wiederbringungslehre, the restitution of all things by an ‘‘ever- 
lasting’’ Gospel. Cf. Jacob Boehme, Signatura Rerum, vii, 78. 

13 E. Troeltsch, Social Teachings of the Christian Church (London, 1931), I, 
461-462. 

14 Cf. Friedrich Breckling’s account, ‘‘Meheren Zeugen der Wahrheit’? in 
Arnold’s Kirchen u. Ketzer Historie (1729), II, 1089a-1110a. 

15 Vide: W. E. Peuckert, Die Rosenkreutzer (Jena, 1928). 

16 Eberhard Ludwig Gruber’s definition of ‘‘true’’ Separatisimm carries a strange 
note of catholicity. Since it was implied in his son’s view of the church, 
and thus helped to defeat Zinzendorf’s plan, is it of interest: ‘‘Die wahren 
Separatisten fangen keine neue Secten an, als welches wiederaufbauen heisse, 
was zuvor abgebrochen (war); sondern sie gehen in das inwendige Chris- 
tenthum, in ihr Herz, und suchen Gott in der Wahrheit zu dienen, auf dessen 
selige Offenbarung und Erscheinungen in und aussem ihnen sie dann mit 


freudiger und glaubensvollen Wandel fiihren.’’ Quoted by Goebel, Geschichte, 
IIT, 131. 
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unity for purity, thus calling the church to self-examination 
and protecting it from final loss of its essential character. 
Buddeus of Jena said that God’s children were found in all 
groups, and that the true church consisted of those who lived 
in intimate communion with Jesus Christ.’ This intimate 
communion was the goal of the Pious as well as the motivating 
force behind the first American oecumenical movement; “The 
Pennsylvania Congregation of God in the Spirit.” 


sf, 


Vhen Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf landed in New 
York, November 30, 1741, (o.s.),"° his presence in the new 
world was due to four things: 


In the first place, after the collapse of the Moravian ex- 
periment in Georgia, the leaders had come to Pennsylvania. 
Augustus Gottlieb Spangenberg, formerly Magister at Jena,” 
had come to live in the Skippack with Christopher Wiegner, 
a Schwenkfeldian. He had preached and itinerated, had ob- 
served religious conditions among Germans and Indians, had 
farmed the fertile Perkiomen, and had written letters to 
Zinzendorf in Herrnhut saying that “many thousands of these 
people care so little about religion, that it has become proverbial 
to say of a man who does not concern himself about God and 
His Word: he has the Pennsylvania religion!”* In response 
to Spangenberg’s pleas, Andreas Eschenbach had been sent to 
minister to the Germans and Christian Henry Rauch to the 
Indians. Peter Bohler also had come to Pennsylvania—the 


17 L. T. Reichel, The Early History of the Church of the United Brethren (Nazareth, 
1888), 68-69. Spangenberg had studied with Buddeus. 

18 Zinzendorf’s catholicity was natively Moravian as well as Pietistic. In 1660 
Comenius wrote in his An Exhortation of the Churches of Bohemia to the 
Church of England (London, 1661) that four things were necessary for the 
church’s safety: 1) that Christendom unite, 2) that order be established, 3) 
that bands of apostles reappear, and 4) that the spirit of life prevail (p. 22). 
He desired another apostolic church, believing union insufficient. Order was 
also necessary (pp. 25-26). ‘*O how happy the church would be if we could 
get back to the times of the Apostles’’ (p. 54). Purity and catholicity were 
both sought. The longing for catholicity was also in the background of 
Penn’s plan, for a pamphleteer suggested: ‘‘let all Protestants unite in mutual 
condescension, affection, and interest; it is high time .. . nothing will save 
but union ...’? Three Considerations Proposed to Mr. Pen (London, n.d.), 44. 

19 Levering, A History of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Bethlehem, 1903), 72. 

20 Gerhard Reichel, August Gottlieb Spangenberg, Bischof der Briiderkirche 
(Tiibingen, 1906), 44ff. 

21 Spangenberg, Leben des Herrn ... von Zinzendorf (Barby, 1774), 1380. 
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same Peter Bohler who had gained the stubborn ear of John 
Wesley in England.” 


Secondly, George Whitefield had passed, comet-like, through 
the colonies, leaving a fiery path of religious unrest in Penn- 
sylvania. On the morning of April 24, 1740, he had preached 
at Wiegner’s with 2000 present and in the afternoon at Henrich 
Antes’s with 3000. He also was seeking to establish a school 
for Negroes at Nazareth.” Orthodox clergy had been offended 
and Whitefield says that the Quakers “spat out a little of the 
serpent!’’** His letters to Zinzendorf in Herrnhut had been 
received as open invitations to journey to Pennsylvania and 
help. 


Thirdly, when Zinzendorf came to America, he had al- 
ready been in correspondence with the leaders of Pennsylvania’s 
sects—and this in spite of later denials.*” These letters, still 
preserved in the Archives at Herrnhut, show that the religious 
possibilities of Pennsylvania had tempted the Count as early 


as 1736.”° 


Lastly, German religious leaders themselves were stirring 
into action. In 1736 Johann Adam Gruber had sent out his 
Griindliche An- und Aufforderung an die ehmalig Erweckte 
Seelen in Pennsylvanien.” This was an invitation to the re- 
ligious leaders of the colony to form a group for devotion, 
prayer, and mutual edification. The result was the “Associated 
Brethren of the Skippack,” an organization which had been 
meeting once every four weeks since 1736 at Christoph 





22 Vide: John Wesley’s Journal, passim. In Pennsylvania, Bohler was associated 
with Whitefield’s attempt to ‘‘establish a negro school in Pennsylvania.’’ 
Levering, History of Bethlehem, 43. We also aided Spangenberg in the 
Associated Brethren of the Skippack. 

23 Two Centuries of Nazareth 1770-1940 (Nazareth, 1940), 5. 

24 The Works of the Reverend George Whitefield (London, 1771), I, 438ff. 

25 Spangenberg, Apologetische Schluss Schrift, (Leipzig und Gorlitz, 1752, I, 
passim. 

26 Zinzendorf was in correspondence with Gruber, Saur, and Beissel, before 
he came to Pennsylvania. Unfortunately the war has interrupted the re- 
producing of these letters at Herrnhut. 

27 Gruber’s tract was originally printed in 1736, probably by Franklin. It 
was reprinted: 1) Pennsylvanische Nachrichten von dem = Reiche Christi, 
Anno 1742 (n.p., n.d.); and 2) Biidingische Sammlung Einiger In die Kirchen- 
Historie Einschlagender Sonderlich neuere Schrifften (Leipzig 1742-1745, 
xviii pieces), ITI, 13-37. Ritschl discovered that Zinzendorf tampered with 
the text as it is given in Johann Philip Fresenius, Bewsihrte Nachrichten von 
Herrnhutischen Sachen Franckfurih u. Leipzig, 1748), III, 3871-380. Cf. 
Geschichte Des Pietismus, III, 324. 
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Wiegner’s. The membership of the Skippack Brethren form- 
ed the nucleus of the Synods which Zinzendort later established, 
and the Count considered Gruber’s Call a personal one.” 


These four things brought Zinzendorf to America, along 
with his ardent desire to fish for souls, both red and white. 
He arrived in Philadelphia November 29, 1741, and said: “I 
have been destined by God to preach the Word of the blood 
and death of Jesus, not with over-refinement, but with the 
power of God, without regard for what will happen to me... 
I cannot restrict myself in my witness to one religion, for 
the whole earth is the Lord’s and all souls are his, and I am 
debtor to all.’ Again: “I sought to enthrone the Lamb of 
God as real creator, preserver, redeemer, and sanctifier of the 
whole world; and to introduce the catholicity of the doctrine 
of his passion as a universal theology for the Germans in 
Pennsylvania, in theory and practise.’ 


After spending several days with friends in Philadelphia 
and Germantown, Zinzendorf went north into the country 
to Wiegner’s and Antes’s. This was December 9, 1741. Six 
days later Henrich Antes sent out a call to all religious leaders 
to unite in a great movement of Protestant Union:** ‘‘The 
Pennsylvania Congregation of God in the Spirit.” Antes 
described the deplorable condition of the Christian church, 
saying that “for several years” the suggestion for union at- 
tempts had been made. 


“To remedy the frightful evil, wrought in the church of 
Christ . . . through mistrust and suspicion,” more than one 
hundred Pennsylvanians met at the house of Theobald Ent in 
Germantown on New Years Day, 1742. Lutherans, Reformed, 
Presbyterians, Episcopaliaris, Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkers, 
Sabbatarians, Inspired, and individual Separatists, gathered 
in the hope that “with the Saviour’s blessing they could do 
away with the judging and condemning, gossiping, injuring 


28 Fresenius, Nachrichten, III, 291. 

29 L. T. Reichel, Church of the United Brethren, 93ff. 

30 Levering, History of Bethlehem, 81. 

31 The text is given in Fresenius, Nachrichten, 303-305. It was altered by 
Zinzendorf when published in Biid. Samml. and Penn. Nach. <A translation 
of the altered text appears in J. J. Sessler, Communal Pietism among the 
Early American Moravians (New York, 1933), 29. 
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and defaming’”’ which had made Pennsylvania the laughing- 
stock of the world’—a “Quakerland!’’*” 


The Ephrata Solitary, led by their capable Prior, Israel 
Ieckerlin, were given the place of honour—a signal recognition 
of the genius of their leader, Johann Conrad Beissel. 

A tract*™ was introduced at the first session wherein 
Zinzendorf’s American sermons were attacked and the Count 
was accused of deliberately misleading his hearers. Prior 
Eckerlin asked the Synod to refuse future consideration to 
similar tracts unless they were personally presented by their 
author, as evidence of good faith. Synod so decided, and after 
defining the scope of future discussion, the session closed. 


In the evening Zinzendorf addressed the delegates, describ- 
ing the new tide of enthusiasm which was bearing thousands 
into the Lord’s land. He urged the delegates to guard their 
precious liberty of conscience, for if zeal died, Pennsylvania 
might become a Babel of unregenerate consciences. 

At the third session, held the next day, the delegates dis- 
cussed preliminary problems of motive and procedure. The 
first question, characteristically Pietistic, asked: since it is a 
mark of creaturehood to seek fellowship, why do we wish to 
unite? Is our desire for union simply the result of creaturely 
gregariousness? Synod asserted that there was a_ spiritual 
fellowship which bore no relationship to gregariousness, and 
prayed that this might be the basis of the proposed union. 


Next: what is the church? The answer was threefold: 
a) the “Congregation of God in the Spirit” is Christ’s unt- 
versal body; b) all who belong to Christ are in the congrega- 
tion; and c) in so far as each “‘economy”’ remains true to Jesus, 
the diversity of the church is her beauty. 


After setting up machinery for the settlement of disputes, 
Synod then asked: what are the articles on which we agree? 
And the answer was the first American creed, formally com- 
posed and formally subscribed to by the qualified delegates of 


32 The Minutes of the Synods were recorded by Johann Jacob Miiller, and 
published by Benjamin Franklin. On the First Synod, vide: Authentischer 
Relation von dem Anlass, Fortgang, und Schliisse der am Isten und 2Zten 
Januarii Anno 174% in Germantown gehaltenen Versammlung . . . Gedruckt 
bey Benjamin Franklin (1742). 

33 The tract was by Johann Adam Gruber. 
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at least ten colonial churches.** It is a temperate but typical 


expression of Zinzendorfian theology—subjective, Christo- 
centric, with the praxis pietatis dominant.*’ It is noteworthy 
neither for its profundity nor for the sweep of its theological 
architectonics, but for the fact that varied groups could and 
did subscribe to it. 

Two days before the Second Synod was to open, Zinzen- 
dorf as Syndicus visited a venerable but unnamed Mennonite 
leader to explain to him the purposes of the Synods and the 
aims of the Unitas Fratrum, and to invite him to attend the 
Second Synod.** The Mennonite received the Count gracious- 
ly, listened patiently, but delared that the time was too short 
to send qualified delegates from his Meeting. Zinzendorf also 
made unsuccessful overtures to Gruber to change his mind and 
attend the Second Synod. 

The delegates gathered for the Second Synod at the home 
of the Schwenkfeldian potter, Georg Hubner, January 14, 
1742.°° After devotions the Ephrata delegates declared that 
they no longer held the decisions of the Synod binding on 
their community. The Lutheran, Reformed, and Mennonite 
delegates replied that no group stood to lose autonomy and 
urged the Ephrata Brethren to reconsider their decision. They 
did, and Synod counseled patience and Ephrata agreed to post- 
pone action. 

Zinzendorf then presented another tract by Gruber which 
attacked the doctrinal bases of the Moravian leader and the 
Count gave Synod his line-by-line answer.** Synod then be- 
gan to discuss twenty-two further questions, seeking to find 
deeper basis for union. Three topics were discussed: evan- 
gelism, education, and the relations between the economies. 
An evangelistic method was proposed for work among the 
Indians,” and conversion among the whites was said to be 
34 The ereed is a full and finished expression of Pietism, and its weaknesses are 


those of Pietism itself. 
35 Wilhelm Bettermann, Thcologie und Sprach bei Zinzendorf (Gotha, 1935), 


passim. 

36 Authentische Nachricht von der Verhandlung und dem Verlass der am 14den 
und 15den Januarii ... 174% ... gehaltenen Zweyten Versammlung ... 
gedruckt ... bey Benjamin Franklin (1742). 

37 Ibid. 


38 Gruber’s tract: Einfdltige Warnungs- und Wiichterstimme An die Geruffene 
Seelen dieser Zeit (1736). Zinzendorf’s answer was: Liebes Echo einiger 
Versammleten Seelen die geruffen sinf ... (1742). 

39 Cf. ‘‘Methodus der Wilden Bekehrung,’’ in Biid. Sammi., ITI, 90. 
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hindered by doctrine, personalities, and the busy Devil. Synod 
counselled any method tested by the evangelist’s experience 
and self-examination. Synod’s attitude towards education re- 
sulted in the Moravian schools. The third problem, however, 
offered the rock on which the Synods ultimately floundered. 
The twentieth question dealt with the differing views towards 
marriage in the congregations at Bethlehem (Moravian) and 
Ephrata (Sabbatarian). The latter held a high, even mystical, 
view of marriage, while the Moravians expediently married 
cach other off by lot. The twenty-first question dealt with the 
personal relationships between the members of various con- 
eregations, and Synod counselled a general interchange of 
preachers and devotional literature as well as common celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, foot-washings, and love-feasts. 

The Third Synod, held at the home of the Huguenot, Jean 
DeTurck, in Oley on February 21, 1742, marked the high water 
mark of this colonial oecumenical movement.” A significant 
event was the baptism of three Delaware Indians, Shabash, 
Seim, and Kiop. They were named Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
—the “first fruits” and patriarchs of the sleeping Lost Tribe 
of Israel in the American Wilderness.” 

When the Third Synod convened in first session, the 
Brethren from Ephrata presented a series of tracts in which 
Zinzendorf’s theology was ably and sharply attacked. They 
were written by Johannes Hildebrand, a melanc holy but learne d 
man, who had his doctorate from Giessen under Gottfried 
Arnold. The first tract was a neat little systematic theology 
—a thumb-nail dogmatics—in which the mysticism of Boehme 
was clearly evident.** The second was a clear, concise state- 
ment why Ephrata could not continue in association with 
Zinzendorf.*’ The third was an able exposition of the Boehmist 
doctrine of the Virgin Sophia, an answer to the question on 
marriage raised at the Second Synod.“ With the introduction 


40 Zuverliissige Beschreibung der Dritten Conferenz ... gedruckt bey Benjamin 
Franklin (1742). 

41 G. H. Loskiel, A History of the Mission of the United Brethren (London, 
1794), II, 20-21. 


42 ‘‘Mystisches und kirehliches Zeugnis der Bruderschaft in Zion von den 
wichtigsten Puncten des Christenthums .. .’’ in Fresenius, Nachrichten, iii, 
462-474. 


43 ‘‘Ein kurzer Bericht warum die Gemeinschaft in Ephrata sich mit dem Grafen 
Zinzendorf ... eingelassen ...’’ In Fresenius, Nachrichten, iii, 462-474. 


44 ‘‘Schrifftmiissiges Zeugniss von dem himmlischen und  jungfriulichen 
Gebiihrungswerk . . .’’ In Fresenius, Nachrichten, iii, 474-503, 
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of these tracts, argument ran high and the sentimental, en- 
thusiastic Zinzendorf was no match for the brains from 
Ephrata. The Solitary were trained theologians: Peter Miller 
had his doctorate from Heidelberg and Eckerlin from Strass- 
burg.”” After the argument grew uncontrollable, the Ephrata 
delegates politely withdrew and their chronicler records: ‘After 
that Zinzendorf spoke so violently that he had to surrender his 
office .. . and one of the Scottish church [a Mr. Bruce} was 
put in his place and thus in an angry spirit the session was 
closed.’”** 

This was the high tide of oecumenicity in Pennsylvania. 
The Synods continued, but they were engaged in vindictive 
shadow-boxing. Zinzendorf’s desire for vindication dominated 
the Fourth,” Fifth, Sixth,” and Seventh Synods, and_ the 
delegates who remained were cowed by the Count’s will into 
subscribing to and underwriting his petty schemes for self- 
justification. The Saxon nobleman had found free Penn- 
sylvanians who refused to be dominated by his array of titles 
and who could match his unbridled enthusiasm. The general 
conclusions at the Seventh Synod gave a clean bill of fare only 
to the Quakers and the Moravians. All other groups were 
heartily and lustfully condemned.” 


One important task was accomplished at these later Synods: 
a new catechism was produced, edited by a Reformed lay- 
man, Johannes Bechtel,’ but really the work of Zinzendorf and 
Pyrlaus, his assistant.” Benjamin Franklin, who did a rush- 
ing business printing Zinzendorf’s materials, published two 
German editions and an English edition; while a Swedish ver- 
sion appeared in 1743. Doctrinally it is tame and colourless, 


45 Peter Miller compiled the chronological tables in Mosheim’s Church History. 

46 Chronicon Ephratense, 151. 

47 Vierte General Versammlung der Kirche Gottes ... (Franklin, 1742). 

48 Johann Jakob Miillers Gefiihrten Protokoll ... Franklin, 1742). Miiller was 
Zinzendorf’s secretary. 

49 Extract aus der Conferenz-Schreibers . .. Registratur (Franklin, 1742): The 
Sixth and Seventh Synods are reported in one tract. 

50 Cf. ‘‘Einmiithiger Schluss des General-Synodi von Pennsylvania, wegen der 
Religionen,’’ in Biid. Samml., IT, 810ff. 

51 Nurzer Catechismus vor etliche Gemeinen Jesu, aus der Reformirten Religionen 
. (Philadelphia, Franklin, 1742). 

52 The Bethlehem Diarium (a communal Journal Mss) under date of July 22, 
1742, says that Zinzendorf wrote the catechism and that Bechtel edited it. 
Johann Phillip Boehm says in his Faithful Letter of Warning (Philadelphia, 
1742): ‘It is quite plain, that he (Bechtel) only shot off the bullet which 
had been cast by Zinzendorf.’’ 
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showing an eager spirit, but it does not compare either with 
the vigour of the Shorter Lutheran nor the irenic spirit of the 
Heidelberg. Zinzendorf’s religion was really not teachable, 
built as it was on enthusiasm. The pretended creedal basis 
of this catechism, and of all the Synods, for that matter, was 
that of the Synod of Berne in 1532.” 


IIT. 


Instead of unifying divided Pennsylvania Protestantism, 
these seven Synods of the “Pennsylvania Congregation of God 
in the Spirit’? had the opposite effect: denominational con- 
sciousness emerged in a more stubborn, permanent form. The 
divided congregations grew more self-contained, independent, 
and self-centered. Differences were sharpened. The year 
1742 was, then, the turning point in Pennsylvania church 
history, and therefore proportionately in American church 
history, for it was the moment of crystallization: before 1742 
there had been fluidity, warmth, neighbourliness, and bonds of 
fellowship; after 1742 there was rigidity, firmness, and un- 
yielding self-assertion. This is the tragic result of Zinzendorf’s 
attempt. 

Each denomination grew into an organic unity in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Moravians gained hundreds of converts, and viewed 
from the point of view of sheep-stealing, the Synods were 
successful. After the delegates from other groups withdrew, 
the Moravians continued these Synods till 1748 when they 
became distinctly denominational in character. Moravian 
energy was no longer oecumenical: they preached to the Indians, 
built their fanious ‘‘economies,” founded *their schools, and 
carried on unique experiments in Christian living.“ But 
their dream of catholicity was dead. 

The Lutheran church in Pennsylvania was born out of 
the failure of these Synods. Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg 
arrived in Philadelphia on November 25, 1742, armed with 
credentials from Francke at Halle. He relieved Zinzendorf 


53 Gruber reported that Zinzendorf also intended to have a Lutheran Catechism 
printed to parallel the ‘‘Reformed’’ Catechism of Bechtel. Cf. Fresenius, 
Nachrichten, iii, 189. 

54 L. T. Reichel, Early History, 139ff. 
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of the pastoral duties of the Lutheran church in Philadelphia, 
even though the magistrates were forced to ask Zinzendorf to 
surrender the books.” 

The Mennonites rebounded from near-surrender of de- 
nominational consciousness by a concerted program of publi- 
cation, aimed at recalling the suffering of the Anabaptist 
martyrs. In 1742 Saur published the sixteenth century Ana- 
baptist hymnal, dAusbundt—the oldest Protestant hymnal in 
continued use.”” In 1745 the Mennonites had their Giildene 
Apfel in Silbernen Schallen printed.” In 1748 the translation 
and printing of their great work, Blutige Schauplatz, oder 
Martyrer Spiegel, was completed—a monument of colonial 
printing. The works of Menno Simons and Phillip Schababalie 
also were printed.” 

The German New Baptists, or Dunkers, reasserted their 
denominational character by publishing the GYaubens-Be- 
kennitniss of their patron saint, Hochmann von Hochenau, thus 
becoming what he did not wish them to be, a denomination.” 

The Schwenkfeldians, for sixteen years the willing wards 
of Zinzendorf’s paternalizing generosity, firmly but politely 
absolved the Count from further responsibility and began to 
assemble materials for catechisms and hymnals.”” 

Ephrata, at first open-minded if not favorable to the 
Zinzendort plan, was alienated by his doctrinal deficiencies 
and his greediness for converts. Conrad Beissel and Israel 
Ickerlin penned attacks and cor inued with renewed vigour 
the building of Ephrata.” 

Presbyterians wrote tracts against Zinzendorf, and, when 
the Synod of Holland suggested that they unite with the Dutch 
and German Reformed, the Synod of Philadelphia in 1743 
refused to consider the proposal.” 

The Reformed church, beset with internal strife, floundered 





55 Hallische Nachrichten (English translation by Schaeffer, Reading, 1882), 17ff. 

56 Die Ausbundt, das ist, Etliche schéne Christliche Lieder (Germantown, 1742). 

57 (Ephrata, 1745). Letters, confessional writings, and instructions for hymnody 
constitute this volume. 

58 Simons, Ein Fundament und Klare- Anweisung; Schlabalie, Die Wandelende 
Seele. 

59 Ernest Christoph Hochmanns von Hochenau Glaubens Bekenntniss . .. (Ger- 
mantown, 1742). 

60 H. W. Kriehel, The Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania (Laneaster, 1904), 118. 

61 Chronicon Ephratense, 151-152, 

62 J. I. Good, ‘‘Early Attempts at Union of Presbyterians with Duteh and 
German Reformed,’’ in Reformed Church Review. 
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for a few years but soon united behind Michael Schlatter to 
form its Coetus. Schlatter was the missionary of the Amster- 
dam Classis, sent to Pennsylvania to aid the aging Johann 
Phillip Boehm." 

The Individual Separatists were grimly antagonistic to 
Zinzendorf’s plan and wary of attempts, however they might 
be disguised, to win them back into the church. Gruber sent 
a barrage ot letters to Germany, warning of Zinzendort’s 
zealous greed.“ Samuel Guldin, an old Swiss warrior of the 
Pious, broke a silence of twenty years to attack Zinzendorf.” 
Christopher Saur,® and Johann Franz Regnier” added their 
bit. Even Whitefield and Wesley in England were annoyed. 

Thus the first American oecumenical movement failed. 
Small congregations and individuals began to be absorbed by 
the renewed vigor of the denominations. Lutherans, Reform- 
ed, and Presbyterians reaped the harvest of religious anarchy 
in Pennsylvania and within a few years the patterns of church 
life began to assume a permanent form. 

Four causes lay behind the naked tragedy of Zinzendort’s 
failure, and, in the order of increasing importance, they were: 
]) the incompatible views of the church; 2) Johann Adam 
Gruber: 3) Zinzendorf’s personality; and 4) the timing. 
Doctrinal issues were relatively unimportant. 

Zinzendor{’s idea of the church was a barrier to Gruber 
and Hildebrand because the “Congregation of God in_ the 
Spirit” was but a new name for the old Moravian Diaspora, 
or a league of Spener’s “little churches within the church.” In 
the Diaspora there were Tropes, or “economies.”’ A corporate, 
organic union in the modern sense was not in Zinzendorf’s 
mind, and, as the questions at the First Synod show, merely a 
league of the “awakened” was all that was contemplated.” 

Gruber’s objection to Zinzendorf’s Diaspora idea was its 
self-assumed and transparent self-righteousness. Gruber 
argued that Christ dwelt not only in the Diaspora but in every 


63 J. H. Dubbs, The Reformed Church in Pennsylvania (Uaneaster, 1902), 120. 

64 Fresenius, Nachrichten, iii, passim. 

65 Samuel Giildins ... unpartheyisch Zeugniiss iiber die neue Vereinigung aller 
Religions-Partheyen in Pennsylvanien (Germantown, 1743). 

66 Saur’s Letters in Fresenius, Nachrichten, III. 

67 Ibid., i, 321ff. 

68 Sessler, Communal Pietism, 34ff.- 
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believer's heart. These Tropes (Hdu/fflein, as Gruber calls 
them) were non-existent. The true church, like God, was 
transcendent and hence unknowable. God to be sure allowed 
the believer certitude of his own awakened state but it was 
the devil, not God, who tempted man to declare that his neighbor 
was not in the church. Gruber’s church was a fellowship of 
believers in which there was no power to bind or to loose— 
only to share.’ 


Hildebrand pressed the same distinction, but in figurative 
language. He argued that a sect differed from a church as a 
man differs from a woman. The male sect is self-assertive, 
self-appropriating, self-willed, while the feminine church—the 
true Bride of Christ—is yielding, self-denying, and Christ- 
centered. The power of the church is in the catholicity of 
Pentecost rather than in the dialectical disputes of the Coun- 
hi 
Broadly speaking, Separatists like Gruber and Hilde- 
brand held a high, rather than a low, view of the church. They 
had separated froma corrupt church and they rejected the judg- 
ment that they were schismatics. They believed they had found 
the true Apostolic church, both pure and catholic, although their 
search was for purity rather than catholicity. 


The second reason why the ‘Pennsylvania Congregation 
of God in the Spirit” failed to become a reality was Johann 
Adam Gruber. Gruber, a leading Separatist, instigator of the 
Skippack Brethren, /iaison man between European Separatists 
and Americans, stubbornly refused to attend even the First 
Synod which was held at his neighbour’s in Germantown. 
Zinzendorf had badly treated two of Gruber’s friends: Andreas 
Gross" and Johann Friedrich Rock. Gruber’s correspond- 
ence with the Europeans was partly printed in Fresenius’s 
Nachrichten, and it shows that Gruber was acting on fore- 
warning, not in spite. He realized that Zinzendortf’s person- 
69 Gruber, ‘‘An- und Aufforderung .. ,’’ in Fresenius, Nachrichten, iii, 371ff. 
70 Ludwig von Zinzendorf, Erwartete Erkldrung tber Herrn A. G. wider thn 


Gerichtete Klag-Schrifft. (Non videt). Cf. Br. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books, 


bi] 


*“Gross. 
71 The correspondence between Rock’s ‘‘Inspired’’ congregation in the Wetterau 
and the Herrnhut community is found in J.J.J. Extracta aus dem Aligemeinen 
Diario der wahren Ispirations-Gemeinen (Berleberg (?), 1739). The Moravians 
slur over this episode in their history but the ‘‘Inspired’’ gave them many 
of their characteristics: : footwashings, love-feasts, the Diarium tradition, ete. 
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ality would spoil the development of a native Pennsylvania 
church. 


This leads directly to the third reason for the failure of 
the Synods: Zinzendorf’s personality. Wealthy, titled, trained 
at court, he was the epitome of what the Pennsylvanians dis- 
liked. They hated titles, civil or ecclesiastical. And the fact 
that Zinzendorf, in a fit of overmodesty, assumed as his name 
in Pennsylvania the patronizing “Brother Ludwig” did not 
help. He was both Count and Bishop! By nature he was 
antagonistic; he made enemies easily; he was changeable. 
impulsive, restless, uncertain. With all his imaginative depth 
and religious fervor he was not the man to lead an oecumenical 
movement. Had he allowed the genial, lovable Spangenberg 
to continue his work in the Associated Brethren of the Skip- 
pack, the disastrous effects of Zinzendorf’s own personality 
would not have been a barrier to success. 


The least obvious but most important reason for the 
failure of the Synods was their timing. Zinzendorf’s impa- 
tience led him to attempt in 1742 what would have naturally 
come about within ten or twenty years. The Count was deal- 
ing with the immigrant generation, many of whom had them- 
selves experienced the whip of intolerance wielded by magistrate 
and priest. To these Pennsylvania individualists religious free- 
dom was a great achievement; it was not the mother of religious 
anarchy. The next generation would have been better pre- 
pared, first by the compounding evidence of the effects of 
religious individualism and secondly by their independence 
from Old World patterns and personalities, to achieve a real 
and permanent Pennsylvania Church of God in the Spirit. 


After two centuries it is easy to see the failure and to fix 
the blame. But these are the facts. Perhaps in his old age, 
surrounded by the peace and security of a successful experi- 
ment at Herrnhut, when he recalled his failures in America, 
Zinzendorf remembered the proverb of his Saxon peasants: 


fu 


Durch viel Zanken und Disputiren 
Thut man Oofters die Wahrheit verheren. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


SAINT NINIAN AND THE ORIGINS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN SCOTLAND 


By W. DovucLas Simpson. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1940. 112 
pages. 10 shillings. 


This book should be read in conjunction with the author’s earlier 
studies The Historic Saint Columba (1927), and The Celtic Church in 
Scotland (1935), in which he presented the thesis that the Church of 
Scotland owes its origin essentially not to Columba but to Ninian. The 
book is divided into three chapters entitled respectively “The Back- 
ground,” ““The Preparation,” and “The Achievement.” An interesting 
account is given of the Roman occupation and defenses of southern 
Scotland. From archeological as well as from documentary evidence, 
Dr. Simpson infers that Stilicho in course of his efforts to revise and 
consolidate the Roman power adopted a vigorous policy of military 
organization of that region, replacing the abandoned Roman wall by a 
series of forts. Ninian’s mission is set in the framework of this policy 
of pacification and defense. It was thus begun in relatively favorable 
political and social conditions in the midst of a population that was “at 
least to a slight extent Romanized.” Dr. Simpson lends a good deal 
of credence to the statements of Ninian’s twelfth century biographer 
Ailred, and agrees with the latter that Ninian was a native of the Solway 
region. Nor does he call in question Bede’s statement that the British 
missionary was educated at Rome. He enters into a discussion of the 
student’s probable environment and educational experience in Rome. At 
a later point in the book he suggests the possibility that Saint Augustine 
was one of Ninian’s teachers. The indications of Ninian’s relations with 
Saint Martin of Tours are examined, and the Life of Martin by Sulpitius 
Severus is drawn upon for considerable detail regarding Martin’s 
monastic discipline. Reference to Saint Martin’s denunciation of the 
execution of Priscillian for heresy leads off into an account of that 
Spanish heretic and the political and ecclesiastical agents of his death. 
While these materials add to the interest of the book, they aid us little 
toward an understanding of Ninian. 

“Tt is more than likely,” writes Dr. Simpson, “that the foundation 
of Candida Casa was in itself a detail in the Stilichonic reorganization.” 
He places the monastery of the Isle of Whithorn not in Whithorn itself, 
three miles inland, where Collingwood would locate it. He supposes, 
however, that the saint used the latter site as his diocesan center and 
that the cave traditionally connected with his name, three miles westward 
from the Isle, served him as a place of retirement. He rejects decisively 
one of Ailred’s statements, that Ninian brought masons furnished by 
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Saint Martin to build his church. Such a course he believes would have 
been absurd and unnecessary, since “the building operatives of Roman 
Britain were famous for their excellence.” 

The later pages of the book are devoted to an examination of the 
evidence regarding the extent of Ninian’s missionary labors. In this 
section Dr. Simpson resumes and advances his previous argument for the 
wide range of Ninian’s work in the east and north of Scotland. Some 
fresh materials are utilized from recent archeological findings. Dr. 
Simpson’s view of the wide extent and high importance of Ninian’s 
mission has been assailed by numerous critics, especially by the late 
Dr. J. A. Duke (The Columban Church, 1931) whom our author here 
charges with misunderstanding of the geopraphic references in the 
sources. The present book does not, however, resume the discussion 
of Columba’s labors, which were formerly minimized by Dr. Simpson. 
Here he confines himself to the treatment of Ninian. 

While there are points at which Dr. Simpson’s argument is hardly 
convincing, the book conveys the impression of careful attention to 
sources and of an easy familiarity with the body of archeological data 
and literature, knowledge of which is a pre-requisite to the understanding 
of the frontier history of Roman Britain. 


The University of Chicago. John T. McNeill. 


BEDAE VENERABILIS EXPOSITIO ACTUUM APOSTOLORUM 
ET RETRACTATIO 


Edited by M. L. W. LatstNer. Cambridge, Mass.: The Medieval Academy 
of America, 1939. xlv, 176 pages. $3.50. 


Bede is so universally applauded today as a historian, that it is 
frequently overlooked that his chief fame in the middle ages rested on 
his exegetical and theological work. Consequently, we enjoy a superb 
edition of his opera historica from the hands of Plummer, but no 
reliable texts of his biblical and patristic studies. No scholar today is 
better qualified to remedy this defect than Professor Laistner of Cornell. 
He has chosen the commentaries of Bede on Acts as a point of de- 
parture, and it is to be hoped that he will continue in this excellent 
work. The text he has supplied is based on fifteen manuscripts of the 
Expositio and seven of the Retractatio. In the appendix he supplies the 
Nomina regionum atque locorum de Actibus Apostolorum, a glossary 
sometimes ascribed to Jerome, but really by Bede; also a full set of 
indices. 

The choice of the Acts commentaries is a happy one, for as Pro- 
fessor Laistner points out it affords an opportunity to study Bede’s 
methods at both an early and a late period in his life. The particular 
stress which Bede lays upon textual criticism, particularly in the Retract- 
atio, is unique for his times. The Greek text which he used is codex 
Laudianus Graecus 35 (E). The commentaries, however, do not re- 
assure us with regard to any knowledge of Hebraica veritas on Bede's 
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part. Another point of interest about these commentaries is that Bede 
was something of a pioneer in the West in commenting upon Acts. He 
knew Arator’s epic poem, but apparently had not seen Cassiodorus’ 
Latin rendering of Chrysostom’s Homilies on Acts. Hence his work 
on Acts enjoyed a great popularity in the Middle Ages. 


Professor Laistner has raised an objection to the general view that 
the Retractatio was written after the Ecclesiastical History. He believes 
that it is mentioned in Bede’s list of his work at the end of the History, 
it being one of the “two books” on Acts. There is no evidence of the 
Expositio ever being considered as a work of two books. The Pope 
referred to in the Retractatio is Gregory II. The Expositio Professor 
Laistner would date soon after 709, and describe it as a hasty assembling 
of notes taken over a long period of years. Only in this way can he 
explain why Bede, in commenting on Acts 13:21, made an error in 
chronology which he had already corrected in his De temporibus, written 
in 703. 

Though I am not in a position to make addenda to Professor Laistner’s 
notes of citations from earlier writers, I have noted several places 
where Biblical citations might be added to the apparatus. A good case 
in point is in the Expositio on I, 15 and I, 16, where three Biblical 
citations (Gal. 1:18, Deut. 34:7, and Ex. 26:7) are needed. Incidentally, 
there is an interesting discussion of this passage—one of those numerical 
allegorisms—in Professor Claude Jenkins’ chapter in Bede, His Life, 
Times, and Writings (ed. by A. H. Thompson; Oxford, 1935), 174-5. 
The improved text of Laistner, which, of course, was not available to 
Jenkins, makes much more sense (cf. senarii instead of septenarit) 
than the text from which Jenkins was commenting. However, Jenkins’ 
article will be a great aid to those who approach the exegetical work of 
Sede, and particularly this one on Acts. 

Episcopal Theological School. Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TWO LIVES OF SAINT CUTHBERT 


A LIFE By AN ANoNyMOUS MONK oF LINDISFARNE 
AND BeEpbeE’s ProsE LIFE 


Edited by Bertram CoLcGRave. Cambridge: at the University Press; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. 375 pages. $5.50. 


Those who know the excellence of Mr. Colgrave’s edition and 
translation of Eddius’ life of Wilfrid, published in 1927, will need no 
assurance that his fine standards of workmanship are maintained inj the 
present volume. A new edition of the Cuthbert Vitae has long been 
needed. It is almost a century since the last edition appeared, and 
that the untrustworthy work of Giles. Mr. Colgrave has collated seven 
manuscripts of the Anonymous life and thirty-six of Bede’s prose life. 
Among other things, his search of the manuscripts has revealed a Gotha 
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codex, now in the Durham Chapter Library, which contains several 
hitherto unedited lives of Celtic saints. At present, the Bollandists are 
examining its texts. He has also contributed “some interesting early 
variations of place-name forms for the north of England.” Most valu- 
able of all his services rendered by this edition is the opportunity afforded 
to study Bede’s literary and historical methods, for the Anonymous life 
was Bede’s main source for his own work both in contents and arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Colgrave’s notes to the text and translation are a model for 
brevity and the aptness of parallels cited. He has not solved the ques- 
tion of authorship of the Anonymous life, except to insist that it was 
not by Herefrith, who furnished Bede with the story of Cuhbert’s death. 
Several place-names also defy identification. He is inclined to see Wilfrid 
as the cause of the troubles at Lindisfarne between Cuthbert’s death 
and the election of Eadberht. It is interesting to see Cuthbert portrayed 
in the lives as a Romanizer, advocating the Benedictine rule and using 
the Roman canon of the mass. The Anonymous life even goes so far 
as to state that he was professed at Ripon (not Melrose) with the Roman 
tonsure! Another striking fact is that Scriptural quotations in the 
Anonymous life, which was composed at Lindsfarne, differ little from 
the Vulgate, whereas the majority of Bede’s citations do not conform 
to it. 


Episcopal Theological School Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NARRATIO DE ITINERE NAVALI PEREGRINORUM 
HIEROSOLYMAM TENDENTIUM ET SILVIAM CAPIENTIUM, 
A. D. 1189 


Edited by CHarLtes WeENpELL Davin. Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1939. 87 pages. 


Four years ago Professor David published a narrative concerning 
the first of the “two most outstanding of all the northern maritime 
enterprises which played a part in the Reconquista during the twelfth 
century,” viz., De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi. In the present volume 
he brings within the reach of the scientific world an account of the 
second of these enterprises, the conquest of Silves in A. D. 1189, as 
preserved in a unique manuscript of the Turin Academy of Sciences. 
It is a copy from the beginning of the thirteenth century, the lost 
original of which was written by an anonymous German participant 
in the Crusade. 

The above title, which was given by Professor David himself, 
indicates the theme of the writing. Its content is a record of the day 
to day progress of the expedition from the mouth of the Weser along 
the eastern and southeastern coast of England southward to the far 
southwestern corner of the Iberian Peninsula; the six weeks of the 
exhausting siege of Silves, the most famous fortification far and wide, 
and the conquest of other places held by Saracens. The narrative is 
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interwoven with valuable geographical excursions and flavoured by dra- 
matic scenes, like that of the desperate lack of water within the fortress 
and its effect upon the besieged. 

Professor David, who examined the site of Silves on his visit of 
Portugal and worked with the manuscript at first hand in Italy, furnishes 
the present edition with five introductory chapters in which he offers 
full available information on the manuscript, its text, and author, in 
addition to one general chapter of introduction on Maritime Crusading 
from Northwestern Europe during the twelfth century, and two ap- 
pendices, one on Silves under Muslim rule, another on The Conquest 
of Alvor A. D. 1189 (for the Turin manuscript is “by far the best 
surviving source for the conquest and destruction of Alvor”). The 
volume is provided with two maps and a facsimile of a page of the 
manuscript as a_ frontispiece. 

The editor undertook a very careful reconstruction of the original 
text, but has reprinted the supposedly or actually deteriorated original words 
of the manuscript in footnotes containing also a rich critical apparatus 
philological and literary as well as geographical and _ historical. Thus 
after several unsatisfactory previous editions this one appears to be a 
reliable critical edition of the valuable manuscript under consideration. 
Morover Professor David promises to place his photographic copy of 
the manuscript in the Library of Congress “for the convenience of 
scholars on this side of the Atlantic.” 


Chicago, III. Paul Fischer. 


ADVERSITY’S NOBLEMEN 
THE ITALIAN HUMANISTS ON HAPPINESS 


By CuarLtes Epwarp Trinkaus, Jr. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 172 pages. $2.00. 


Trinkaus studies the Italian Humanists from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries in their various attitudes towards the possibility of 
happiness for human beings. The author endeavors to join in the ef- 
forts of those modern scholars who tried to correct Jacob Burckhardt’s 
thesis of the “Happy Humanist.” He mentions among them Henry 
Thode, Ernest Troeltsch, A. v. Martin, Ernst Cassirer, and Hans Baron. 
To this list of scholars the name of Konrad Burdach should be added, 
for he did the most important research in this field. 

The author interprets certain humanist writings on happiness and 
finds the humanists mostly concerned with their own position in society. 
The humanists felt “adversity” in their social conditions. In contrast to 
the scholar in the Middle Ages who normally was affiliated with an 
institution, the humanists were free-lance writers and depended on some 
patron for their support. That is the reason why the treatises on nobility 
by Platina, Poggio, and Buonaccorso embrace the Stoic attitude that 
virtue makes men much more “noble” than all material goods. Being 
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in despair over this life, Salutati (Trinkaus follows here A. v. Martin 
in his book on Salutati) and others of the same spirit looked for reward 
in the next life. Another group (Manetti, Pico de la Mirandola, Facio) 
in their essays on the “Dignity of Men” praised a purely intellectual life. 
Manetti seems to follow Augustine—who was much admired by the 
humanists—in his wavering between optimism and pessimism. The 
political turmoil of their times added, of course, to the insecurity in the 
humanists’ life and shaped their pessimistic outlook to a considerable 
degree. 


The feeling that complete happiness could not be reached by human 
beings was often also the result of an inner conflict (Salutati, Poggio, 
Platina, Petrarch). Especially Petrarch suffered from a tremendous 
inner struggle between reason and passion. 

Mr. Trinkaus is mainly interested in the psychological and _ sociol- 
ogical background of the “adversity” that the humanists felt so strongly 
in their contact with the world. He has a good insight into the conflict 
between their scholarly and worldly lives, a conflict that was the same 
for rich and poor. He contributes important material in support of 
Burdach’s thesis that the humanists, like men at all times, were fully 
aware of the tragic conflict which arises between the “two souls” that 
exist in men. An additional chapter on the philosophy of life of the 
humanists would have furnished a valuable frame for the problems raised 
in this study. 

The book is written in a lively manner and is well documented. 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Elizabeth Feist Hirsch. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FRENCH PSALTER OF 1562 


3y Watpo SELDEN Pratt. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. 213 pages. $3.25. 


Dr. Pratt’s scholarly historical and theoretical study of the music 
of the celebrated French Psalter of 1562—the greatest volume of sixteenth 
century Calvinist psalms and tunes—brings forward for the first time in 
English a wealth of valuable and absorbing information. The first part 
of the volume treats the Psalter as a whole, presenting as a background 
a brief discussion of the use of popular song in early Protestantism 
generally and of the rise of French psalmody specifically. Patterns 
of meter and versification in the poetry are subjected to minute analysis 
and thorough classification and the structural aspects of the tunes are 
similarly analyzed. Further chapters discuss the earlier 1551 edition 
of the Psalter; polyphonic settings of psalm tunes by Goudimal, Le 
Jeune, and others; and the diffusion of French tunes outside of France. 
The second part of the volume, constituting nearly two-thirds of the 
total bulk of the work, is given over to a meticulous description of all 
of the tunes of the 1562 Psalter. As might have been expected, Dr. 
Pratt's exactness appears to be above reproach and his findings are 
presented both in superbly organized form and in the most distinguished 
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literary style. The work is a significant addition to the historical docu- 
mentation of early Protestant music. 


The University of Chicago. Cecil Smith. 


THE ELIZABETHAN SERMON: A SURVEY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By ALAN Facer Herr. Philadelphia, 1940. 169 pages. 


More than a decade ago Gerald R. Owst published his study of 
Preaching in Medieval England and at various times other men have 
dealt with such seventeenth century exponents of the homiletic art as 
Lancelot Andrewes and John Donne, but the Tudor pulpit has been 
largely neglected. Alan Fager Herr now comes forward with his study 
of The Elizabethan Sermon partially to fill this gap. In many ways 
the result of his research is both welcome and disappointing. 

For the student of history, as well as for the student of literature 
and homiletics, this book provides much valuable information and it is 
most illuminating with regard to the occasions which called for sermons, 
the manner in which they were delivered, the way in which they reached 
the press, and their literary value. The most welcome feature of the 
study, however, is a complete, or practically complete, bibliography of 
the printed sermons of the Elizabethan period. This bibliography in- 
cludes all of the sermons listed in the Short Title Catalogue and in 
addition about a dozen which eluded the compilers of that volume. But 
Mr. Herr has overlooked apparently Certaine Godly and Learned Sermons, 
by Edward Phillips, published in 1605. ‘These sermons were transcribed 
from notes taken by Sir Henry Yelverton. The volume is noted by 
M. M. Knappen, Tudor Puritantsm, 270. 

The principal disappointment of the book is the author’s apparent 
lack of knowledge concerning the religious background of the period. 
He imagines the religious issue at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
as “quite simple: England would be either Roman Catholic or Protestant” 
(11), and thereafter he consistently plays down the Puritan controversy, 
linking the Puritans with the Brownists, Barrowists, the Family of Love, 
and the Anabaptists (21). An appreciation of the respective positions 
of Whitgift and Sandys would reveal that the “contentious” preachers 
against whom the former inveighs are the godly preachers whom the latter 
extols (17). Nor was it the Protestants as a whole who were “especially 
angry” at the non-preaching “dumb dogs” (16). Nor does it seem 
fair to the Puritans to state that “the least valuable preachers preached 
most often” (17). and at the full-tide of the Puritan movement it is 
scarcely comprehensible that the “prohibited sermons of either Protestants 
or Romanists were but a small proportion of all the sermons preached” 
(23). The Puritan lectureships, by which they evaded the restrictions 
on preaching, are completely ignored, and lectures are dismissed with a 
word as not constituting sermons (35). It is to be regretted that the 
author did not make use of such standard works on Puritanism as those 
by A. F. Scott Pearson, M. M. Knappen, and William Haller. 
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Other statements open to question are: “Sermons as a rule were 
not written out in full before they were preached” (75) ; ‘Even bishops 
condescended to go about preaching like the lower clergy” (19); and, 
“The presbyterian movement (out of which grew the Congreg rational 
Church, not the Presbyterian Church as we know it)” (91). The 
fact is that there was considerable protest against the practice of reading 
sermons, that the more Puritan-minded bishops had no sense of con- 
descension about preaching and regarded it as an episcopal duty, and 
that the presbyterian movement was the source of both the Congregational 
churches and the Presbyterian Church as we know them. It is also 
curious to discover Anglo-Catholics in the sixteenth century (25), and 
at least in one place Calvinism is confused with Puritanism (60-61). 

In spite of these defects, the volume makes a real contribution 
which merits the gratitude of all students of the period. 


Chicago, Illinois. Winthrop S. Hudson. 


THE JUDICIOUS MARRIAGE OF MR. HOOKER AND THE 
BIRTHS OF THE LAWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY 


By C. J. Sisson. Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1940. xiv, 190 pages. $2.50. 


Historians have long believed that “the judicious Hooker” made a 
marriage which was most injudicious, that the first portion of his great 
work was published in 1594, and that he had finished the last three 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity well before his death but was prevented 
by hostile influences from publishing them at that time. This happily 
named little volume, incorporating material derived from the records 
of the Court of Chancery and originally presented in the Sanders Lectures 
at the University of Cambridge, undertakes to disprove all these beliefs. 

On the first point Professor Sisson has uncovered abundant proof 
that Hooker’s wife not only came of a good family but brought him 
a sizable dowry as well. Her father was at one time Master of the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company and was generous to a fault with his 
son-in-law and the entire Hooker circle. All the available contemporary 
evidence goes to show that Hooker enjoved a normal, happy, domestic 
life. Isaak Walton’s well-known story to the contrary was written 
sixty years after Hooker’s death and in all probability was greatly in- 
fluenced by slanderous gossip growing out of interminable lawsuits 
among Hooker’s heirs and connections. This gossip was apparently 
preserved and foisted upon the unsuspecting Walton by interested parties 
anxious to discredit the rather Low Church views of episcopacy in the 
posthumously published portions of Hooker’s works. 

On the last two points Professor Sisson’s arguments, while strong, 
are not conclusive. He believes that the original publication of the 
first four books took place early in March, 1593, as part of the gov- 
ernmental drive on Puritanism in that year. This dating, however, 
involves ‘e assumption that the work was set up, printed, and published 
within the space of two and a half months and also that Andrew Maun- 
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sell’s Catalogue of English Printed Books, published in 1595, is mistaken 
in its statement that the work was “printed by John Windet, 1593,” for 
Sisson’s dating of early March, 1593, New Style would, of course, be 
1592 Old Style. On the state of the manuscript at Hooker’s death Pro- 
fessor Sisson adduces considerable evidence for the fragmentary character 
of the materials on which later editors worked. But he grants 
that some eighty-five pages of the completed manuscript of Hooker's 
original Book VI have disappeared, and in the face of Spenser’s con- 
temporary assertion that the author’s manuscript was mutilated it is 
very difficult to disprove absolutely the theory that for all the last three 
books a version at least more complete than the one we have did at one 
time exist. 

In the course of developing his main arguments the author throws 
a good deal of light on the difficulties of securing publication for 
Anglican controversial works, which at that time did not enjoy a very 
good sale. In Hooker’s case his friend Sir Edwin Sandys, of parlia- 
mentary and Virginia fame, finally came to the rescue and guaranteed 
the printing costs. It may be observed that Puritan works generally 
commanded a better market, and that Mr. Sisson is surely mistaken in 
identifying (p. 51) as Henry Smith the “reverent man’ whose works 
sold so badly as to frighten the printers away from Hooker’s. Four 
editions of Smith’s works had been sold prior to Professor Sisson’s 
dating of Hooker’s dealings with the printers and four more were 
issued in the next six years. But this is a very small point in a long 
argument, and in general the author and the Cambridge University Press 
are greatly to be congratulated on persevering under wartime difficulties 
with the publication of such an interesting and enlightening volume. 


Michigan State College. M. M. Knappen. 


THE SOCIAL IDEALS OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS, 1660-1688 


By Ricuarp B. Scuiattrer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940. 
248 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Schlatter has made a commendable contribution to an important 
and somewhat neglected area of social history. His monograph en- 
deavors to analyze the social theory of English religious leaders during 
the critical generation that followed the restoration of the monarchy in 
England. Their ideas on such topics as the family, property, charity, 
social classes, and business are given systematic exposition. The author 
has read widely and thoughtfully in the vast religious literature of the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

The essay shows serious weaknesses in design; somewhat less 
serious flaws in execution. The stuff of “social history” is at best 
nebulous. Nor does it lend itself easily to the discipline of the historian. 
This is particularly true when the historian separates his discussion of 
ideas and trends of thought too sharply from the main stream of political 
and intellectual development. Mr. Schlatter has, it might be fair to 
say, concentrated his energies so carefully upon his materials that their 
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relation to the larger context of English history in his period is by no 
means well established. Nor, with the exception of Baxter and Tower- 
son, are we afforded an adequate notion of the thought of any of the 
numerous writers whose works are cited. 

It might likewise be observed that Mr. Schlatter tends to treat 
clerical thought as too much of a totality. In few periods in English history 
were there such sharp differences on so many topics amongst the several 
religious communions. Anglican thought, at least of the official variety, 
is adequately treated. But the shadings of Anglican and nonconformist 
thought, extraordinarily complex in this generation, are not well under- 
stood or explained. Mr. Schlatter has assembled a rich and interesting 
body of materials which might have been more thoughtfully ordered and 
interpreted. 


The University of Chicago. W. K. Jordan. 


AMERICAN FAITH 


By ErNeEsT SUTHERLAND Bates. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1940. 479 pages. $3.75. 


The reading of this vital and stirring book deepens sorrow over 
the author’s untimely death. Its rather abrupt end, with the state of 
the slavery controversy just before the Civil War, rouses question as 
to whether it was finished. But since the sub-title is “Its Religious, 
Political and Economic Foundations,” it is possible that what is here 
published completely represents the autior’s plan. 

“The main, articles of American faith,” according to the last sent- 
ence, are “liberalism and democracy.” The book is a review of American 
history designed to exhibit their “foundations.” It is noteworthy that 
the first three chapters are on the Protestant Reformation. This of it- 
self marks the book as indicative of a growing but too long awaited 
understanding of the formative power of religion, and Protestant  re- 
ligion, in American life. This understanding continues throughout. The 
long Book 2 describes “The Reformation Completed in America ;” and 
in all periods religious leaders and ideas and movements receive apprecia- 
tion as influences in the making of the American spirit. 

The general plan is first to show how certain religious impulses 
arising from the Reformation affected American society in its forma- 
tion, in Virginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Then Book 3, “From Religion to Politics,” begins with 
the Great Awakening and ends with the “Jacksonian Revolution,” be- 
tween them considering the deist movement, the War of Independence, 
the making of the Constitution and politics Federalist and Jeffersonian. 
Book 4, “The Creed Romanticized,” deals with a variety of nineteenth 
century phenomena, religious and social, in which “liberalism and de- 
mocracy” are seen to be rising. 

The history is selective in regard to materials. What Mr. Bates re- 
garded as most favorable to the articles of “American faith” is heavily 
emphasized and other significant things are scanted. From his point 
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of view, important features of the first half of the nineteenth century 
are the Shakers, the Oneida Community, Mormonism, Owen’s community 
et cetera; and the anti-slavery movement. Meanwhile there was going 
on a tremendous enterprise in the planting of the West with churches 
and educational institutions, which did as much to say the least for 
American democracy as the heterodox movements which Mr. Bates 
studied. But while he gave a chapter to religion on the frontier he was 
most interested here in the things which savored most of dissent and 
revolt. 


There is partiality in interpretation, as well as in choice of facts. 
The author saw everything in the light of his interests. His sympathies 
were far to the left. He was no friend to orthodoxy and authority. 
What appealed to him most in religious movements was kinship with 
social overturn. To illustrate these characteristics: the Reformation was 
not originally or primarily religious. It was “a radical lower-class 
movement” and “Luther and Calvin came late in its development.” 
“From Cathars to Waldenses—from Waldenses to Lollards—from Lol- 
lards to Moravians—from Moravians to Anabaptists—from Anabaptists 
to Baptists—from Baptists to Quakers. The line of descent is perfectly 
clear . . . century after century the same cluster of ideas appeared and 
reappeared . . . always in the same lowly social class and always repre- 
senting the extreme left wing of the Reformation.” One need not read 
far without knowing what Calvin may expect. Mr. Bates discussed him 
for several pages without finding anything to approve and with much 
denunciation. Puritanism naturally falls into the same condemnation. 
“Puritanism, the philosophy of hunger and acquisition, is, ipso facto, 
the philosophy of the struggle for property.” 


The reader is prepared to find the same characteristics in the treat- 
ment of American life, and he does. This history of the American 
spirit is frankly biassed. Its admirations are all on one side, and this 
is not the right or the status quo. The good in seventeenth century 
New England was altogether in its dissenters. This recognized Mr. 
Bates’ book is awakening and enlightening. Extensive wide reading 
evidently went to its writing. Many important facts are brought out of 
obscurity. Conventional estimates are challenged and idols thrown down, 
to the glory of historic truth. Many things receive new and convincing 
interpretations. There are indeed mistakes in fact. Edwards’ influence 
is ascribed to his preaching everlasting punishment “week by week,” which 
Miss Winslow has shown that he did not do. Without mention of 
Thedore Weld, Garrison appears once more as the chief leader of the 
anti-slavery movement, and this is said to have been “essentially a New 
England movement,” both of which things have been disproved. But 
on the whole the book’s statements of fact are trustworthy, granting its 
bias. It is written with enthusiasm and verve. It is salutary reading 
for all interested in our history, but especially for the orthodox and the 
friends of the established order. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, Robert Hastings Nichols. 
New York City. 
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FRONTENAC AND THE JESUITS 


By Jean DELANGLEz. Chicago: Institute of Jesuit History, 1939. vii, 
296 pages. 


Frontenac was Governor of New France from 1672 to 1682 and 
from 1689 to 1698. His conflict with the Jesuits was caused “mainly 
by the brandy problem, by the alleged trading activities of the Jesuits, 
and by difficulties arising from the attempt to change Indians into French- 
men.” (p. v.) The title of the volume does not fully describe the con- 
tents, which are a discussion of the relationship between the Jesuits and 
several of the administrators of Canada with regard to the above ques- 
tions. While these questions were debated before Frontenac’s time, he 
looms large in this book, “chiefly because of the abundance of documenta- 
tion which was the outcome of his stay in New France and because he 
plunged into the debate with the energy of a born fighter.” Now that 
this volume has appeared there is nothing more to be said on the subject. 
The author has clearly stated both sides of each of these questions. 
Hlowever, Frontenac’s second term is not dealt with to any great extent, 
evidently because the questions discussed were not prominent at that 
time. 

The author attempts to show (pp. 4, 14, 128) that Frontenac, 
contrary to tradition and the judgment of many historians, was a failure 
because he was unable “to reconcile and to utilize to their fullest extent 
the two groups, the official and the religious, toward a satisfactory com- 
pletion of the royal purpose.” This judgment is based on Frontenac’s 
attitude towards the questions outlined above and a letter from Louis 
XIV, dated, it is said, June 4, 1695, printed in a report of the archivist of 
Quebec. (Incidentally the letter printed on the page given is dated June 14 
and the reviewer cannot agree that in it Louis implies that Frontenac’s 
second term was worse than his first. The troubles which agitated the 
colony, according to Louis, were worse.) But a man’s reputation must 
be based on his whole career and not on one or two episodes in it. If 
Frontenac was a “signal” and “dismal” failure, why was he sent to 
Canada for a second term? 

The reviewer cannot help wondering if the volume was necessary. 
It is well documented, it is well indexed and attractively printed. But 
the arguments between the Jesuits and the administrators are a very 
minor part of the history of the Jesuits in New France. More significant 
by far were the contributions of the Order in the fields of education, 
exploration, and missions. 

The University of Western Ontario James J. Talman. 


GLIMPSES OF MENNONITE HISTORY 


By Jonn C. Wencer. Scottdale, Pennsylvania: Mennonite Publishing 
House, 1940. 126 pages, 20 plates. 75 cents. 


As the title of this small but attractive book indicates it does not 
profess to give more than a brief outline of the history of an outstanding 
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religious body. Mennonites are not only a denomination with high 
moral standards, but they constitute a true brotherhood, in contrast 
with many Christian denominations. They have also preserved their 
non-resistant way of life and their absolute pacifism through a span of 
four centuries in obedience to a fundamental commandment of Christ. 
Their story—going back to the evangelical Anabaptists of the Reforma- 
tion era—is full of persecution and martyrdom, of loyalty and of migra- 
tions for conscience’ sake, and it makes a real appeal to Christians 
everywhere. But for church historians great difficulties arise in placing 
and interpreting the movement because of the lack of printed sources 
and of adequate historical treatments. It is true that there is the excellent 
book by C. Henry Smith of Bluffton College, The Mennonites (Berne, 
Indiana, 1920), but it is out of print, and furthermore immense progress 
in research has been made in the last twenty years. Historians will there- 
fore be glad to learn of this new book which, although giving only 
“glimpses,” does represent thorough scholarship. The author manifests 
an understanding possible only to one who grew up in this brother- 
hood, receiving thus its spiritual heritage. 

In the present condensed survey of the entire field of Mennonite 
history, the author begins with a brief treatment of the European back- 
ground, including both the Anabaptists of Switzerland and South 
Germany and the Mennonites of Holland and North Germany (chapters 
II-IX). He then discusses the history of the American Mennonites, 
giving particular attention to the “great awakening” of 1880 to 1910, 
which took place in the main body of American Mennonites under the 
leadership of J. F. Funk and J. S. Coffman (chapters X-XII). He 
concludes with brief chapters on the life, faith, and literature of the 
brotherhood (chapters XITI-XVI), including the story of Mennonites 
and non-resistance. To each chapter a reading list has been appended 
and at the end of the book is found an English bibliography, chronologi- 
cally arranged, the first of its kind known to the reviewer. The famous 
Dordrecht confession of faith of 1632, comprising 28 pages, concludes 
the book. Twenty plates of illustrative pictures enhance its attractiveness. 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Robert Friedmann. 


RELIGION A FACTOR IN BUILDING TEXAS 


By Joun A. HEtp. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1940. 
167 pages. $1.60. 


This little volume presents ten very interesting sketches of the con- 
tributions of religion to the development of Texas. Churches followed 
missions and schools followed churches in the march of civilization from 
the period of Spanish conquest, with its attendant padres, through the 
coming of the evangelical groups, “into the more calm and less harassed 
era of denominational upbuilding.” Tracing the contribution of religion 
to the life of Texas throughout this extended period is probably too 
ambitious for a volume of such modest proportions. 
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The first two chapters are given over to discussions that do not 
bear directly on the theme of the book. The first chapter deals with 
difficulties in defining religion while the second is concerned with the 
origin of religion and “its revolutionary effect upon people.” The story 
of the Spanish era of Texas is quite briefly recounted in the third 
chapter. Five chapters are devoted to the part religion has played in 
the development of Texas during the last century. Since religion’s 
most important contribution has been along educational lines, it is not 
surprising that the major portion of these chapters is given over to 
describing numerous educational institutions. Many illustrations of 
early educators and early educational buildings are provided throughout 
the text. 


The author, a native-born Austrian, has been superintendent of 
Baptist mission work among Europeans in Texas for many years. Per- 
haps the most worthwhile contribution of the volume comes in the 
final chapters where attention is focused upon the cosmopolitan nature 
of contemporary Texas. One chapter deals with “Polish Immigrants” 
while another is given over to “Germanic People in Texas.” Texas is 
usually associated with the “Wild West’ and little or no attention is 
given to the fact that within its borders are many unassimilated Euro- 
peans. 

This volume is by no means an exhaustive account of religious 
influences in Texas history. The various essays, however, will be in- 
formative to those unacquainted with the history of Texas. 

Florida Southern College Charles T. Thrift, Jr. 
Lakeland, Florida. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN RUSSIA 
Tue Last YEARS OF THE Empire, 1900-1917 


By JoHN SueELTon Curtiss. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. x, 442 pages. $4.00. 


In the preface to his book, Dr. Curtiss says that “according to the 
original plan, this work was to deal chiefly with the relations between 
Orthodoxy and Autocracy in Russia,” but that “in its present form 
the study has a much broader scope than the title at first suggests.’ The 
book consists of four parts. Part I is a condensed outline of the his- 
torical background down to the year 1900. Part II deals with the 
church at the beginning of the twentieth century; Part III is a dis- 
cussion of “Liberalism and Conservatism during the Revolution of 
1905;”’ and Part IV treats the “Interval between Revolutions, 1908-1917.” 

It is obvious that Dr. Curtiss has labored hard and conscientiously 
in collecting source material for his study; he has used both the Lenin- 
grad archives and the publications of the Holy Synod as well as various 
contemporary magazines and newspapers. He likewise has a fair com- 
mand of both the monographs and general works bearing on the period. 
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Taken as a whole, his volume presents a wealth of information on both 
the administration and the economic position of the Russian church. On 
the other hand, there is in his book no comprehensive picture of the 
Russian church as a living body, and the validity of some of his general 
conclusions may be questioned. 

To begin with, the author’s analysis of both the historical back- 
ground and the legal nature of the relations between state and church 
in the Russian Empire calls for some reservations. It is from the alleged 
Byzantine caesaropapism that Dr. Curtiss derives the legal position of 
the church in the Russian Empire of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries. There is no doubt that, historically speaking, the Russian church 
was built on the Byzantine foundation and that up to Peter the Great 
the relations between church and state in Russia developed in accord- 
ance with the Byzantine pattern. Peter’s reform, however, brought about 
important changes. In his church as well as state reforms Peter was 
influenced by Western, and not by Byzantine, patterns. It is therefore 
to the West that we must look for an explanation of many important 
features in the modern Russian church system. Dr. Curtiss himself 
mentions, although but casually, that Peter’s Holy Synod “was patterned 
after the state controlled synods of the I vutheran Church in Sweden and 

russia” (23-24). The matter ‘certainly would deserve much more 
attention. It was not only the organization of the Holy Synod but 
the whole system of the state control over the church which was patterned 
by Peter and his successors after the Protestant West. One might like- 
wise, in this connection, refer to the Church of England and especially 
to the Act of 1534, according to which “the king should be accepted 
as the only supreme head on earth of the Church of England.” Such 
is the historical background which has to be taken into consideration 
when approaching the church system of Imperial Russia. This is a very 
important point, since the heterogeneous origin of the church organiza- 
tion in Imperial Russia was the cause of many deficiencies—real or 
alleged—of the Russian church as well as the cause of serious conflicts 
between various factors in both church and state. 

It is, however, not only in regard to Dr. Curtiss’ approach to the 
lackground of Russian system, but in regard to his interpretation of 
the system itself that one might voice certain queries. That the Russian 
church administration in the period studied was state controlled in 
self-evident, and there is no need to prove it. In my opinion, however, 
Dr. Curtiss has attempted to overstretch his argument and to prove more 
than could be warranted by his evidence. In doing so he obviously has 
overemphasized the degree of dependence of the Russian church on the 
state. In some cases what Dr. Curtiss considers a phenomenon peculiar 
to the Russian regime is in reality a feature of the western churches as 
well. Thus, for example, Dr. Curtiss seems to attach special significance 
to the fact that both during the Russo-Japanese war (78) and during 
the World War (377) the clergy offered prayers for Russian victory. 
One wonders what else could be expected from the clergy since it was 
at the time—and still is—a practice common to different churches all 
over the world, state controlled or not. Moreover, it was not only the 
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state controlled Orthodox church but the Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
churches in Russia as well which prayed for victory. 

While characterizing the supremacy of the imperial power in 
church affairs, Dr. Curtiss is likewise apt to exaggerate the implications 
of the evidence available. Thus, on page 41 we find the following state- 
ment: “Considerable evidence exists to show that on several . . . occa- 
sions the emperors intervened in questions involving faith and morals, 
which were not included in the cases reserved for their decision.” To 
support this statement Dr. Curtiss quotes three cases. In two of them 
the Tsar approved the Synod’s decision. If this can be called his in- 
tervention, it was rather a passive one. The third case is that of the 
Synod’s edict excommunicating Tolstoy. “This was done without con- 
sulting the Tsar, who was angered that he had not been shown the 
final text of the proclamation.”” While the Tsar was angered, he did 
not revoke the edict. I do not see why Dr. Curtiss calls it “an interesting 
example of the intervention of the emperor.” I would rather call it 
an example of his non-intervention. 

Examining the privileges granted to the Orthodox church by the 
government, Dr. Curtiss opens the list with the right of censorship of 
the religious literature. He states that “during the year 1901 the re- 
ligious censorship committees of St. Petersburg and Moscow examined 
3,734 works, of which 3,453 were approved” (36). The number of 
rejections is thus relatively small and in order to make a better case out 
of it Dr. Curtiss offers the following comment: “Doubtless many works 
which would otherwise have been published were never written or never 
submitted because the committees would be sure to reject them.” This 
might have been the case and again it might not. Anything could be 
proved or disproved by using such conjectural methods. It would be 
safer not to have recourse to them. 

Speaking about the church’s representation in “the political in- 
stitutions of the realm” Dr. Curtiss mentions, among other things, that 
“each bishop was empowered to appoint a member of the clergy to 
attend the meetings of the provincial semstvo assembly.” While the 
zemstvo councils might be in a sense called one of the ‘ ‘political institu- 
tions of the realm,” they were agencies of local self-government and 
not of the central administration. As a matter of fact they were in 
constant opposition to St. Petersburg government and therefore the 
representation of the clergy in the gemstvo councils can hardly be con- 
sidered an example of a link between the church and the state admin- 
istration. 

An important point in the Petrine system of the subjugation of the 
church to the state was “the rule that priests were to inform against 
persons confessing to them who had had, and had not repented of, evil 
intent against the state or the sovereign” (25). Although never formally 
annulled, this rule was gradually forgotten and was not applied in modern 
times. Since it is, with regard to the moral standards of the Russian 
church administration, a very important point, the author of a book 
of the scope of Dr. Curtiss’ might be expected to have made himself 
quite clear on the matter. Unfortunately, Dr. Curtiss is rather evasive 
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in the discussion of this point. On the one hand, he quotes both Arch- 
bishop Iakov of Jaroslav] who called the Petrine rule “uncanonical com- 
mand” (74), and the famous Over Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
Pobedonostsev, who stated that the rule “had long been a dead letter” 
(249). On the other hand, Dr. Curtiss refers to Dr. J. Hecker’s book, 
Religion Under the Soviets, in which the author says that he knows that 
some pastors have used the confessional for spying purposes (249). He 
also quotes the late M. N. Pokrovsky’s book, 1905, according to which 
a Kharkov priest was in touch with the police (249-250). Dr. Curtiss 
refrains from any attempt to appraise the respective value of these two 
sets of statements. He might have pointed out, however, that Pokrovsky 
was the official Communist party historian who considered it his duty to 
ridicule the Tsarist regime and who went so far in this tendency that 
after his death even the party leaders themselves accused him of wilful 
distortion of Russian history. As to Dr. Hecker, who became a pro- 
fessor in Moscow after the Bolshevik revolution (249), he likewise 
might not be considered an impartial witness. Pobedonostsev’s statement 
certainly outweighs both Pokrovsky’s and Hecker’s opinions. 

We thus pass from the subject of church administration to that of 
the part the clergy piayed in the education of the people. In his ap- 
praisal of the educational work of the church, Dr. Curtiss is rather critical 
of it and gives preference to the efforts of the semstvo councils. There 
is little doubt that the zemstvo schools were on the whole better than, the 
church schools. And yet it seems to me that one should not under- 
estimate the importance of the church schools. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century the number of zemstvo schools, except in few counties, was 
still inadequate and and any additional schools were to be welcomed. 
According to the figures of 1898 (182), there were 40,028 church schools 
in Russia as against 37,048 ministerial and semstvo schools. Looking 
back at the remarkable progress of education in Russia between 1890 and 
1917 we might accept it that the contribution of the church schools in 
combating illiteracy was not at all insignificant. 

While the church administration was state controlled, a glance at 
the church economics reveals quite a different picture. “The appropria- 
tions made by the state to the church,” says Dr. Curtiss (130), “were but 
a trifling part of the total state budget.” What is even more important, 
the state appropriations-——as it is clearly shown by Dr. Curtiss—made 
up only a fraction (one fifth) of the total church’s income. According 
to the figures for the year 1900 which Dr. Curtiss has chosen “for 
purposes of convenience” (128-129), the main items of the church income 
were the following: 1. appropriation from the treasury—over 23 million 
rubles; 2. cash income of the monasteries and convents—over 17 million; 
3. income of the parish clergy—over 38 million; 4. other parish income 
—over 37 million; 5. Special funds of the Synod—over 4 million. The 
total is around 122 million. The bulk of the income of the monasteries 
came from the pilgrims annually visiting them, whose number was very 
large, “perhaps running into millions’ (99). Many popular monasteries 
owned hostelries (podvorie) in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and other larger 
cities which brought high profits. Sales of candles constituted likewise 
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an important source of income of both monasteries and parish churches. 
The income of the parish clergy other than their salaries paid by the 
treasury was derived partly from the land allotments and partly from 
the donations of the congregation. The obvious deduction from these 
data is that the Russian church was fundamentally independent of the state 
with regard to its economies. Such deduction would not, however, 
suit Dr. Curtiss’ thesis of the complete subjugation of the church to the 
state in Russia, and therefore he has again to resort to some stretching. 
While he admits that most of the church income “was received by the 
church without the intervention of the state,” he attempts to minimize 
the obvious implication of it by arguing that “the very possession of 
substantial wealth could not but make the church dependent upon the 
state for protection” (87). Such a remark shifts the whole discussion 
from appraising the ways of the direct dependence of the Russian church 
on the state, to tackling a general sociological problem of the dependence 
of the church, in fact, of any social institution, upon the state as the 
guarantor of property and individual rights. And this is certainly a 
problem not limited to Russia alone. 

The position of the church during the Revolution of 1905 as well 
as during the Duma period (1906-1917) has been studied carefully by 
Dr. Curtiss. But here again, while thanking the author for collecting 
valuable information, one often has to take exception to his conclusions 
as well as to his particular point of view. Generally speaking, the political 
reform brought about by the Revolution of 1905 could not but affect the 
church seriously. Both within the church and outside it, dissatisfaction 
was voiced with the system of bureaucratic control over the church and 
with the lack of self-government in the church, especially with regard 
to the rights of the parish congregations. On the other hand, the new 
facilities of political self-assertion, and the growth of political parties 
resulted in the fact that some members of the clergy took active part 
in political agitation. While some clergy were liberals, those who joined 
the reactionary groups such as the notorious “Union of the Russian 
People” were especially conspicuous. And above all, the sinister figure 
of Rasputin loomed on the horizon. While Dr. Curtiss calls Rasputin 
“an important new factor” in the development of Russian church affairs 
(366), he considers “the sway of Rasputin” a direct result of the 
Russian system of the subjugation of the church to the state. As a 
matter of fact “the phenomenon of Rasputin” was possible not be- 
cause of the prevalence of state controlled Synodal system but because 
of its decay. We cannot imagine Rasputin enjoying any influence in 
the church under a strong Over Procurator such as Pobedonostsev. The 
sway Rasputin held over the Tsar was due not only to his and the 
Tsaritsa’s faith in Rasputin’s magnetic powers as being indispensable for 
keeping their sickly boy, the heir to the Russian throne, alive, but 
likewise to the Tsar’s mystic inclinations and his desire for a spiritual 
union with his people avoiding any institutional barriers. And_ both 
for him and for the Tsaritsa, Rasputin symbolized the man of the 
People of Holy Russia with its naive mysticism and religious fervor. 
As a result of all this, the Synodal system was in danger from two 
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quarters—both from above, on the part of the Tsar, and from below, 
on the part of its liberal critics. The Tsar was able, for a time, to 
replace a recalcitrant Over Procurator by another who would be more 
pliant and ready to compromise with Rasputin; but such play could 
not be going for long, and had not Rasputin been killed, had not the 
poitical Revolution followed soon after, there certainly would have been 
a revolution in the church, since the leading bishops were not ready 
to accept Rasputin’s interference for ever (see p. 402). 


As to the political movement among the clergy and, particularly, 
the manifestations of the so-called “Black Hundred” group, it hardly 
could be considered an evidence of the state control over the clergy. 
The “Black Hundred” movement was not artificially created by the gov- 
ernment but was, on the whole, a spontaneous movement of a section 
of the underprivileged, not dissimilar to the Bolshevik movement. It 
can be called “Black Bolshevism” as opposed to “Red Bolshevism.” 
The members of the Imperial government had a hard time trying to 
manage some of the unruly and riotous “Black Hundred” bishops and 
monks. The Synod was even in a more awkward position, and the 
participation of the part of the clergy in the “Black Hundred” move- 
ment contributed a great deal to the discrediting and eventually breaking 
down of the Synodal system. 


Dr. Curtiss gives a detailed picture of various moves directed towards 
a far-reaching reform of the church during the Duma period. He like- 
wise records their failure which he considers final. It is true that the 
expected church reform was not realized until the March Revolution 
of 1917 and the abdication of the Tsar. However, the mere discussion 
of the reform in the decade preceding the Revolution served as a 
background for the decisions of the Church Council (Sobor) which 
gathered in August 1917 and consisted of the representatives of both 
clergy and laymen. This Sobor reestablished the office of the patriarch 
and recast the whole church organization. The parish congregation 
was to become the foundation unit of the new system, and the patriarch, 
elected by the Sobor, was to rule the church with the assistance of a 
council in which both the clergy and the laymen were represented. From 
the historical angle, the Sobor of 1917 was the natural outcome of the 
turmoil of the preceding decade, and it is to be regretted that Dr. Curtiss 
did not deal with its activities, be it in an epilogue. The point is very 
important because if due attention had been given to it by Dr. Curtiss, 
he might have modified his final verdict concerning the alleged impotence 
of the Russian Church. The conclusion of this book reads as follows: 
“the Russian Church remained fettered to a state controlled by a totter- 
ing government. When that state collapsed in ruins, its fall would 
inevitably drag its handmaid, the church, to the edge of the abyss” 
(409). Exception should certainly be taken to such a statement. Had 
the Russian church been nothing more than a “handmaid’” of the Im- 
perial regime it would have collapsed together with the Tsar’s adminis- 
tration. As a matter of fact, the fall of the Tsarist regime (March, 
1917) did not result in a fall of the church. The church was not molested 
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by the new regime. What is more important, the attendance of church 
services increased rather than decreased, and the revival of religious 
spirit was particularly noticeable among the intelligenstia. The vitality 
of the church was likewise clearly demonstrated by the achievements 
of the above-mentioned Sobor. It was only after the Second, or Com- 
munist Revolution (November, 1917) and the tightening of control by 
the Communist government, that the Orthodox church was subjected 
to persecutions. 


Yale University. George Vernadsky. 
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FRANK S. BREWER PRIZE CONTEST 


The American Society of Church History 
announces that a contest will be held for the 
award of the Frank S. Brewer Prize. Studies 
in any phase of church history will be submitted 
to a jury appointed by the Society and the award 
will be made by this group. The prize consists 
approximately of the sum of $500, to be used 
toward the publication of the prize essay in the 
Studies in Church History. 


All essays must be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Society by June 1, 1941. The award 
will be made by October 1, 1941. 

MATTHEW SPINKA, 


Secretary, 
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STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY 
Volume IV 
Edited by Matthew Spinka and Robert Hastings Nichols 
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THE FIRST 
FRANK S. BREWER FUND 
PRIZE ESSAY: 


RAYMOND P. STEARNS 


CONGREGATIONALISM 
in the 


DUTCH NETHERLANDS 


The Rise and Fall of the English Congregational 
Classis, 1621-1635. 


R. STEARNS is a member of the Department of History in 
the University of Illinois. His work was chosen by a jury of 
four competent judges, scholars generally recognized in their 

respective fields, out of a considerable number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted. The author presents in his work hitherto unpublished 
documents dealing with the affairs of the English Congregational- 
ists and other non-conformists in Holland. The story of these 
churches is told in five illuminating chapters, and reveals facts 
which have hitherto been either insufficiently dealt with, or ig- 
nored altogether, by other writers on Congregationalism. 


Bound in buckram, 612x934, viii-150 pages. Regular retail 
price, $3.00; if ordered through the publishers directly, $2.00. 
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